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} Fis DON SHAK ESPEARE COMMEMORATION, 


For Programme, including sieinineeie of a Shakespeare Play, 
Public Dinner, Lectures, and Conversazione, address SECRETARY, 
London Shakespeare League, 49, Southwold Mansions, Elgin Avenue, Ww. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

ESDAY NEXT, April 12, at 5 o'clock, Prof. L. C. MIALL, F.R.S 
guleten gd of a ens, R.L, FIRST of THREE LECTU RES 
on ‘The TRANSFORMATIONS of ANIMALS.’ 
Course. enka 

URSDAY, April 14, at 5 o'clock, Prof. DEWAR, M.A. ).8e. 

try Fallerian’ Professor of Chemistry, R.I., FIRST of THREE 
LECTURES on ‘ DISSOCIATION.’ Half-a-Guinea. 

SATURDAY, April 16. at 3 o'clock. CYRIL DAVENPORT, Esq., 
be A. FIRST of THREE LECTURES on (1) “MEZZOTINTS.’ 

2 ‘CAMEOS.’ (3) ‘JEWELLERY.’ Half-a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


i jRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.— 
FOUR LECTURERS on ‘GRAPHS’ (Second Series) will be 
seal on TUESDAY, bp ogetn ‘THURSDAY, FRIDAY, 
April 12-15, at 6 p.w., by W. H. WAGS' TAFE, Eeq (Gresham Professor 
of Geometry and Head esr oft the conned Foundation School, E.C.). 
The Lectures are FREE to the Fublic. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD'S 


SPRING EXHIBITION contains choice Portraits and Land- 


acapes 
eo Reynolds Richard Wilson 
A a John a George Vincent 
John Hoppne: John me ir Peter Lely, &c. 
SHEPHERD" ‘8 GALLERY, "Or, King Street, 8t. James’s Square. 





Half-a-Guinea the 








J. 8. Cotmen 











EW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES in.—MESSRS. DICKINSONS’ RUSKIN ROOM is 
available for the above and similar purposes.—For terms and vacant 
dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 

N a N’S 7 8. U 8 *. 

For the Benefit of arses eee of Retail Booksellers. 
connexion with t 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INST ITUTION. 

The sum of 491. 8s. 8d. is now ee for apportionment under the 
terms of the Will of the late 8. Frances Elizabeth Layton, and the 
Board of Directors are prepared to receive applications from persons 
ewho may be duly qualified under the rules. 

Applicants must be Daughters of Retail Booksellers, as defined 
below, who are Sixty Years of age and upwards, aleo Daughters of 
Retail Booksellers who are pd that age, cd whom the Board con- 
sider to be in he term ‘‘ Retail Book- 
oollar: ” shall be taken to comprise every Priscioal who shall have 
carried on in Great Britain or Ireland the sale of books by retail as 
a part of his business. 

Application Forms and Copies of the Rules may be obtained by 
sending stamped and directed envelope to the Secretary, Mr. Grorce 
Larner, Booksellers’ Provident Institution, St. Paul's ae 28, 
Paternoster Row, London. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 


Funds exceed 24,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
"cChree votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of ‘Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 
“30 

REMBERSHIP.— —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and snch members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS —The Annuitants now namber Thirty-six, the men 
receiving 251. and the Women 201. per annum each, and they include :— 

The ‘‘ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
cand Lapen ue in 1897, 1901, and 1902, perpetually commemorates the 
great advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 20/. a year each for Six 
“Widows of Newsvendors 

The “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
‘Woman, 20/., and was i gee in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher ef the Atheneum. He cA an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “‘Herace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits, but this privilege not having been 
exercised until Is the General Pensions of the Institution have 
had the full benefit arising from the interest on this investment 
from 1887 to 1903. 

The “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25/1. per annum for 
one man; and was established in 1903 in perpetual and grateful 
memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who was a generous benefactor of this 


Institution, and who died May 12, 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


S?: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

_ * SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY 2. 

The Medical School provides complete Courses of Instruction Leaf the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Durham; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Payeiciens 
and Surgeons; and for the Government Medical Services 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 
1451. to 521. 10s., competed for in SEPTEMBER. Students entering in 
May are eligible. 

Handbook of Curriculum on application to the Dray. 








St BABRTH OLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


The SUMMER SESSION on men “APRIL 21st, 1904. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital Walls, subject 
to the Collegiate Kegulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London 
University Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher 
Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. : 
For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to Mr. W. 
Doveras Brenig M C.Cantab., Warden of the College, 8t. Bartholo- 

mew’s Hospita 

A Handbook deruantes on application. 


EDFORD COLLEGE for 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, April 21. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, —, Cemeaas | 
Medicine, also instruction in subjects of General Educa 

There is a Frey es Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Depart- 
ment, and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each one tenable for Three 
Years at Redford College for Women, will be offered for competition 
in JUNE, 1904. 

REID SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31/. 10s. 

PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 48/. 

Full particulars on application to the Princirat. 


EDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
(Recognized by the Cambridge Syndicate. ) 

Head of the Department—Miss H. ROBERTSON, B.A. 

r Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in 

anuary. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cam- 
bridge, held annually in December. 

A COURSE of LECTURES for TEACHERS on SCHOOL HYGIENE 
is held on SATURDAY MORNINGS. 

Full particulars on application to Miss Ronertson. 


Greer" COLLEGE, LONDON 
43 and 45, HARLEY STREET, W. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, April 21. Boarders are 
received by Miss Wood, 41, Harley Street. For Prospectus and all 
particulars apply to Miss Croudace, Lady Resident. Special Arrange- 
ments for Cricket and Swimming for School (see below) and College. 


QUEEns COLLEGE, SCHOOL 
(For Children under 14). 
Head Mistress—Miss C. G. LUARD (Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford). 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, April 26. For - aeenoeaee 
apply to Miss Lvarp, Queen’s College, 43, Harley Street, 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

High class. Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D Lit 

(Lond. ), late Classical Scholar, Girton, with competent Staff. RA 9 

education on the principle of a sound mind inasound body. French 

and German a speciality. Preparation for oo if required. 
Large Grounds. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4 


OX the CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS. 





WOMEN 

















THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering. &c.) or for 
GIRLS, in England or Abroad. and TUTORS for Army, Universities, 
and General Education, English or Continental, are recommended 
(gratis), from personal knowledge acquired by an experience of thirty 


years, by 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., Scholastic Agents, 
36, Sackville Street, London, W. 
State fall details of each case, so that a limited and satisfactory 
selection may be submitted. 
Interviews from 10 till 4. 


OOLWICH POLYTECHNIC. 
Principal—WILLIAM GANNON, M.A. 
HEAD MASTER OF ART DEPARTMENT. 


The GOVERNORS invite 4oryre ret from qualified Gentlemen for 
the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the ART ARUMENT of the PULY- 
TECHNIC. The principal function of this Department is to give a 
sound general training in the principles of Drawing, Painting, and 
Designing, so as to enable Students to specialize afterwards with 
success in some particular craft. 

The minimum commencing salary has been fixed at 225/. per annum, 
which may be increased. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointments may be 
had on application to Principat (stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope to accompany application). 

The — appointment for which information is required must 

sl 
aseitents for the to be made on Forms provided 
for the purpose, must be lodge: 1 with the Principal as soon as possibie, 
and not later than TUESDAY, April 26. 

Canvassing, direct or indirect, of Members of the Governing Body is 

forbidden, and will siamo Su 
YLOR, ri to the Governors. 
Woolwich Polytechnic, Woolwich, ‘March 25, 1904. 


GTAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


A HEAD MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the PUPIL TEACHER 
CENTRE at STOKE-ON-TRENT. Preference will be given to Candi- 
dates who are registered (or qualified for registration) in Column B of 
the Teachers’ Register. Salary 1751 perannum. Forms of Application 
must be ling not later than APRIL 15, and can be obtained from 

GRAHAM BALFUUR, M.A., County Education Offices, Ste ff ord. 

March oO 1904. 

















Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


K iNGston - ON -THAMES, 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL. 
A Grammar Schoo! Founded 1352. 
HEAD MASTERSHIP ¥ ACANT aiter JULY 31st, 1904, through 
retirement of the Kev. W. Inchbald, M A., after 21 years’ service. 
Salary 100/. per annum cae Capitation Fee of not less than 2/. and not 
more than 5i. 
There is a House free of Rates and Taxes d 
at 50 Guineas exclusive of Tuition Fees. 
Present numbers 60. 
The Head Master must be under 40 and a Graduate in Honours of a 
University in the United Kingdom. 
Applications, with Three Testimonials, to Joux Dv T Capa Esq., Clerk 
to the Gevernors, Kingston-on-Thames, before MAY 1 
Copies of Scheme, price 6d., on application to the Clerk. 


JBRARIAN to the SOCIETY of WRITERS to 
HIS MAJESTY’S SIGNE 
a Office of LIBRARIAN to the 80C aie. of WRITERS to HIS 
MAJESTY’S SIGNET. recently held by the late Thomas Graves Law, 
LL.D., being NOW VACANT. applications for the Office, accom anied 
by Twenty- five Copies of Testimonials, may be made, on or before 
MAY 1 NEXT, to Joun MILtican, Writer to the Signet, 15, York Place, 
Edinburgh, Clerk to the Society, from whom any further information 
may be obtained. 
March 22, 1904. 


County BOROUGH of CROYDON. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The post of SUR-LIBRARIAN is VACANT. 

Commencing Salary, 120/. per annum, rising by annual increments of 
5l. to 1501. Previous Library Experience essential. 

Applications, accompanied by Copies of not more than Three recent 
Testimonials, and endorsed “Sub-Librarian,” to be sent to the under- 
signed not later than SATURDAY. April 16 

The Library System consists of a Central and Two wrest sauennaes 
Year 1902-3, income from a rate, 3 4201.; issues, 406,233 Vo 

L. STANLEY JAST, Chief ieanon, ‘Croydon, 

Central Library, March %, 1904 


(iounTyY BOROUGH of ROCHDALE. 
J FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


The PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE is prepared to receive 
applications from Persons with previous gt in the Work of a 
Public Library forthe post of a LIBRARY ASSISTANT. Salary, 28s. 
per week. Applications, stating age and previous experience, with 
Copies of not more than Three recent ‘Testimonials, to haend aerate to 
the undersigned on or before APRIL 15, 1904. Can ng will be 
considered a disqualification. JAMES LEACH, ‘ious Clerk. 
Town Hall, Rochdale, March 24, 1904. 


MP. L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 

(Member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), under- 
anes the furnishing of Extracts from Parish Registers, Copies or 
Abstracts fom Wills, Chaneery Proceedings, and other Records useful 
for Genealogical Kvidences in Engiand, Scotland, and Ireland. Abbre- 
viated Latin Documents Copied, Extended, and ‘Translated, Foreign 
Researches carried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s Private 
Collections are worth consulting for Clues. ANTIQUARIAN and 
SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL Searched for and Copied at the British 
Museum and other Archives. 











ing 121 a 

















NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-w riting. Pupils trained as 

Private Secretaries.—Miss Prrarreripce (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. , 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, 
CIRCULARS, TESTIMONIALS, &c., carefully TYPED at home 








(Remington), 10d. per 1,000. Orders promptly executed.—M. L. L., 7, 

Vernon Koad, Clapham, 8. W. 

7s PE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS&,, 
SERMONS, ARTICLES TYPE-WRITTEN. 


Strictly private. 
New Machine, best work Seven years’ experrence. References if 
necessary. Lowest terms on application.—Asuny (Mr.), St. John’s 
Cottage, Frome. 


M4w ANUSCRIPTS promptly andaccurately TY PED, 

1.000 words. Dictation in Shorthand, English, French, or 
Italien.” See of same. Good references. —Apply, M. Mackay, 
23, Mount Carmel Chambers, Kensington. 


‘[YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical ripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, translation. References to Authors.—Tue Camu- 
BRInpGE TyPe-Waitinc AcrENcy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 











T PE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. accurately 

COPIED, from 10d. 1,000 words Pree orders receive immediate 
attention. Carbon Copies half price —W. List, Haymarket Type- 
writing Office, 11, Haymarket, 8.W (iret Floor). 





TYPE- -WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. 8d. per 
1000 words. Accuracy and dispatch.—Miss Rispox, Norbury, 
Cobham Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 





Pecerices. Authors —The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 

pying. Cireulars, &c., Duplicat ted. Usual terms. References. 
Eetenighed eleven years—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmith Read, W. 





YY PE-WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 
every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS from Dictation 
quiekly and accurately.—Miss E. M ‘ican, 5, Maitland Park R 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Fstablished 1§St. 
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Man USCRIPTS prom ptlyandaccurately TYPED, 

000 words. erfect French, English, and Italian, Short. 

and a Good references. —Apply M. MacKay, 23, 
Rownt Carmel Chambers, Kensington. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 

The Loser of ‘aoe capa 

Publishing arrang: S. placed Poach Publishers. ~ eens and Test, 
monials on application = Me A. M. Buroues, 34, Paternoster Row. 











MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
* —e of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
eet to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
Pr IODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Catalogues, 
HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK OIRCULAR, 


Notes on New and Forthcoming Pi 
of Books, is issued by Witurams & ey Book Geenes, 14, Hen 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—Specimen Copies gratis. 


LEIGHTON’S 


ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 


Part VI. N—Q, 170 Illustrations, price 2s. NOW READY. 
Parts I.—VL., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
UBLISHERY REMAINDERS. 


MARCH LIST NOW READY, 
Inclading all Latest P offered at greatly reduced prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Boekseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS. CLASSICS, &c. 


MESSES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
poe Po tenpe and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MONTHLY. Price 6d. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ATALOGUE No. 39.—Etchings by Whistler— 
Turner's Liber Studiorum, and other Engravings—Engravi 7 
h, &c.— Drawings of the Early English Chool Tiusteated 1 
‘orks by John Kuskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wws. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., whe desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particu'ars to 
HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 


ERSIAN MSS.—A GENTLEMAN possessing 
valuable PERSIAN MSS. desires to SELL them to PRIVATE 
COLLECTURS.—T. P., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ORK STREET (4, 5, and 6), COVENT GARDEN. 
—TO BE LET, on LEASE, together or separately, the above 
Premises, for upwards of thirty years in the occupation of the well- 
known Firm of Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, Publishers —For —— 
and rent apply to Forp, Lioyp & Co., 38, Bloomsbury Square, W.C 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central.—Three minutes’ walk from S.E.R. and C. 
— No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
ells. 






































Sales by Auction. 
Curiosities. 


R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of CURIOS 

will take place on APRIL 12, and will include, amongst other 

things, a very choice COLLECTION of INDIAN ARMS and ARMOUR, 

Inlaid with Gold and Silver — Japanese Porcelain, Bronzes, and 
Lacquer Ware—and Curios trom all parts. 


On view day prior, 10 to 5, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
= to J. C. Srrvens, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 





Indian and other Weapons inlaid with Gold and Silver, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will include in his NEXT 
SALE, on TUESDAY, April 12, a choice COLLECTION of 
a ARMS and ARMOU R, many of them inlaid with gold and 
silver. 
On view, day prior 10 to 5, and morning of sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





Photographic Cameras and Lenses and all kinds of Accessories— 
Field and Astronomical Telescopes, Microscopes and Scientific 
Instruments, §c.—Fishing Roas and Tackle, 


FRIDAY, April 15, at half-past 12 0’ clock, 


R, J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., a fine ASSO 

of PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, in all kinds, HAND and SORTMENT 
—also Studio by best Makers—Photographic Lenses, and all kinds of 
Apparatus— several first-class Salmon and Trout Rods and Tackle of all 
kinds—a quantity of Scientific Instruments and Apparavus—Micro- 
8, with full Complement of all kinds of Accessories; also Micro- 
scopic Slides—Field ana Astronomical ‘Telescopes ; also fine Field 
Binocular Glasses—Models of Engines—Surgical Instruments—and a 

large quantity of valuabie Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior, 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. 


application. Catalogues on 





The Collection of Works of vt tof Dr. HORACE 
JEAFFRESON,. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 11, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock prec’ recisely, oy COLLECTION of WORKS of ART of Dr. 
pr ioe JEAFFRESON, the Red House, Wandsworth, S.W., com- 
ve wes a of Barly English and Foreign Stoneware— Duteh, 
ristol, and Lambeth Delft (including a unique Pair of Lambeth 
Candlestiens) - Old English Salt Glaze and Lustre Ware—English Por- 
celain—Bristol and other Glass—Oriental Porcelain and Bronzes—a 
Collection of Dated Inseribed English and Foreign Mortars—and Mis- 
cellaneous Objects of Interest. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late F. BENTHALL, Esq., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Bia noe 








Rare and valuable Books, includi Library reméved from an 
old Country House, the Pate of a GENTLEMAN. 


MESSRS. | HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
IN, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, wc 

on WEDNESDAY. a 13, and Two Following Days, at 1 "o'clock 
—— and valuable BOOKS, including the above Library, comprising a 

copy of Buck’s Views, Sayer’s Original Edition, 3 vols., russia 
binding — — Dugdale’: 's Warwickshire, 2 vols , 1730—Bridges’ 8 Northampton- 
shire, 2 vols.—Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 yols., and other Topographical 
and Antiquarian Works—Beoks of Prints—the Fourth Folio Shake. 
speare—Elizabethan ni Printed Hore. with Illuminations, and a 
few MSS. on vellum—Blake’s Visions of the Daughters of Albion, » 
clean copy of the Original Coloured Issue—Hayley’s Life of Romney 
Presentation Copy from the Author—Editions de Luxe of Thackeray 
and Dickens—fine copies of Surtees’s Jorrocks’s Jaupts and Jollities, 
the First Edition with Alken’s Plates—Egan’s Life in London; 
original boards, uncut, and other Books with Coloured Plates—Nichols’s 
Literary oe and History, 17 vols. — Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Works, by Dyce, 11 vols.— Keats's Works, by Buxton Forman, 5 vols.— 
The mecder Seaeen Large Paper, 48 vols —Historical Writings of 
man, Froude, Palgrave, Prescott, and other Standard 





Street, syaet W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Am ril 13, and Thre 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS MANUSCRIPTS, including 
the ANTIQUARIAN and TOPOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY of the late 
F. BENTHALL, Esq , F.8 A, a SELECTION from the LIBRARY of 
VISCOUNT HOOD, a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late Rev. 
peter AYRE (of Hampstead), and other Properties, comprising 

liuminated and other Manuscripts on Vellum and Paper—a large 
Cellention of Early and Later County Deeds, County Histories, and Local 
Topography—Collections relating to Jean Paul Marat — Works on 
Ichthyology and other Sciences—First Editions of Dickens and ‘Ihacke- 
ray and other Modern Authors—Productions of Modern Private Presses 
— Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, First Quarto, 1680. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Printed Books and /Iluminated and other 
‘anuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 18, and Five Following Days, 
at 1 o’clock recisely, valuable BOUKS and ILLUMINATED and other 
MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a large number of extremely rare English 
Works of the Writers of the Elizapethan, Jacobean, and Carolean 
eriod, goog a the early Folio the First 
uarto 0 of the ond Part of King Henry IV., and “Shakespereana, 
Spenser. Buckhurst, Norton, Bacon, Daniel, Drayton, Lodge, Bodenham, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Donne, Du Bartas, Milton, Fraunce, Chapman, 
Green, Peele, &c.-—a fine copy of the excessively rare Pamph et by 
Shelley, A Vindication of Natural Diet, 1813—Cranmer’s copy of 
Henry VIII.’s Book against Luther—fine Books of Prints, including 
Special ay of the Works of Keynolds, Gainsborough, Watteau—a 
orks on Chess—Original Drawings and Relics of W. M. 
Thackeray—a valuable and most interesting Seer ‘on Autograps 
Letters of Gilbert White of Selborne - Pub 
and other Modern Presses—a valuable Series of Ex- Lib bris, the rare 
Elzevir Patissier, &c.—finely illuminated Biblical, Devotional, and 

Liturgical Manuscripts. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














Book- Plates, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, APRIL 18, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, an 
important PRIVATE CULLECYION ot Valuable BOOK-PLATES (Ex- 
Libris) including fine and rare of Chipp Wreath an 
Ribbon, Early Dated, and other Styles. 


Yaluable Books, including a Portion of the Library of the late 
A, SALOMONS, Esq.,0f Manchester, and the Duplicate 
Collection of Eton Books formed by the late Dr. MANLEY 
SIMS, 

ESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W C., 
on TUESDAY, April 19, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BROOKS, including Ackermann’s 
Microcosm, 3 vols.— Dresses of Different Nations. 4 vols., Coloured 
Plates—Voyage of the Challenger, 50 yols.—Martial Margera 
Coloured Plates—Publications of the 
Chaucer—Annals of Sporting, 13 vols.—Illuminated MSS. e= vellum— 
Books relating to Yorkshire—Hogarth’s Works—Roberts’s Holy Land, 
Egypt, and Nubia. 6 vols.—Piranesi’s Roman Architecture—Works on 
Biography, Travel, Science—First Editions of Modern Authors, &c. 














Collection of Ancient and Modern Engravings, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, ager Square, WC., 
on WEDNESDAY, April 20, and Following ae t 10 minutes past 
1 o'clock sag eat a COLLFCTION of ENGRAVINGS, including rare 
old English Portraits, mostly in Meszotinte—Panciful Subjects in 
Stipple, many being printed in colours—Old Masters— Etchings and 
Woodcuts—and a few Water-Colour Drawings and Oil Paintings, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN. 





— CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

ctfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, ming Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, April 11, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late W. R. MARSHALL, Esq., WILLIAM 
COLTART, Esq., F. H. CARTLAND, Esq , and others. 

On TUESDAY. April 12, PORCKLAIN, OBJECTS 
peal DECORATIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE from Various 

On WEDNESDAY, April 13, fine ENGRAVINGS 
of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


On THURSDAY, April 14, SILVER and SILVER- 
GILT PLATE of the DOWAGER COUNTESS of ROSSLYN and the 


late EDMOND DRESDEN, Esq. 
On FRIDAY, April 15, ORIENTAL POR- 
CELAIN, OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE from 


Private Sources. 
On SATURDAY, April 16, and MONDAY, 


April 18, the COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODERN PICTURES 
ee of the late Right Hon. CHARLES SEALE HAYNE, 


On TUESDAY, April 19, and Three Following 
Days, the COLLECTION of PORCELAINand DECORATIVE OBJECTS, 
the SILVER PLATE, the LIBRARY of BOOKS, and CELLAR of 
WINEs of the Right Hon. CHARLES SEALE HAYNE, M.P., deceased. 





DUBLIN. 
The extensive and important Library of the late Rev. GEO. 
—- D.D. D.C.L, F.R.S., Provost of Trinity College, 
in, 


ESSRS. BENNETT & SON respectfully give 
notice that (acting under instructions from the Executors) they 
will SELL by AUCTION in their Rooms, 6, UPPER ORMOND QUAY, 
on MONDAY, April 18 and Following Days, commencing at 1 o'clock, 
the above valuable LIBRARY, embracing all the most modern and 
important Works on Mathematics, Divinity. Theology, Classics, 
General Literature, &c., in the finest Library condition. 
to the Avctionerrs, 6, Upper Ormond 





Ca on 
Quay, Dublin. 





Works in General Literature—Bentham’s Works, 11 vols. —complete 
Set of the Folk-Lore Society, 1878-1902—Books relating to America, &&, 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





GLOUCESTERSAIRE.—The Denhalis, Frampton-on-Severn, 


BRRUTON, KNOWLES & CO, are instructed by 
Mrs. DINGLEY, who is leaving, to SELL by AUCTION, Ad 
THURSDAY, April 14, commencing punctually at 11 o'clock, her 
valuable FURNITURE and EFFECTS, Old English and Oriental Por- 
celain, a Collection of Malayan Arms and Curios, &c. 


Catalogues may be had of the AvcrionEERs, Gloucester. 








2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For APRIL, NOW READY, contains— 


The CHINESE LABOUR QUESTION. By Herbert Samuel, M P. 
‘The MILITARY SITUATION in SOUTH AFRICA. By Lieut.-Col, 
Alsager Pollock 
LORD ACTON’S LETTERS. By Augustine Birrell, K.C. 
The A emt SITUATION in the PERSIAN GULF. By Everard 
Cotes. 


TSHAIKOVSKI’S OPERAS. By A. E Keeto 

HAECKEL’S MONISTIC PHILOSOPHY. By a Christie. 

__ Edward Wrig 
W.F ‘sanee. 

AIR CURRENTS and SOUNDS. By the Rev. J. M. Bacon. 

The NEUTRALITY of CHINA. By cage a 2s a 

. The EMIGRATION of CAPITAL. By J. B 

. The ATHANASIAN CREED. By the Rev. J "Bainbridge Smith. 

. The LITTLE ENGLAN.) MYTH. By Somers Somerse 

‘The FUTURE of the BIBLE. By Canon Hensley a. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS :—Japan and Russia; Turkey and Bulgaria; 
Foreign Com ogo and the German Press Campaign; A 
Deus ex Mac Hinders an Anglo-Russian War ; Russia's 
Attitude Fs the Boer War. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

. SOME RECENT BUOKS. By ‘‘ A Reader.” 


London: Horace Marshall & Son. 


THE LESSONS of the BALTIMORE FIRE ; 


The Preservation of Ancient Monuments; Children’s Drawings ; 


ce 
ee Pe Ne 


ide! 
atom 


ind 
ae 


1 


a 





Mod al Chapel, Kiverdi, Florence; Design for 
Post Office, Lahore; Houses in Sloane Street; New Premises, High 
Holborn ; A Cottage at Pinner; Arches (Student’s Column), &c.—See 
the BUILDER of April 9 (4d.; by post ¢3d.). Through any Newsagent, 
= —_— from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, 





'TYHE DOUBLE CHOIR of GLASGOW 


CATHEDRAL. 
By T. L. WATSON, F.R.1.B.A. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Builder.—“ A most valuable contribution to —— literature.’ 
Building News.—‘‘ No better guide could be named 


Builders’ Journal.—‘* Admirably produced.” 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘A most interesting volume, and a model of 





gz in rs 
" Dundee Advertiser.—‘‘ A most remarkable book.” 
JAMES HEDDERWICK & SONS, Glasgow, Publishers. 





MR. PAYNE'S NEW POEMS. Price 5s. net. 


SoONGs a CGONGBOLATIO &. 
By JOHN PAYNE. 

“Mr. Payne’s long habituation with romance and Oriental verse has 
invested his muse with the richest of colour and perfume, and these 
lyrics have much of the music and charm that the author put into his 
best work years ago.’”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Crown 8vo, 228 pp. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THs SILENT CHRIS fF. 
Ry Rey. W. W. SIDEY (of Tottenham). 

Contents :—Introduction—The Silence of the Child—The Silence of 
the Man at Nazareth—The Silence which withheld Help—The Silence 
which refused Help-‘The Silence which delayed Help—The Silence 
which judged eet teeta Silence about Himself—His Silence 
when Men pra —The Silence which sanctioned Hope—The 
Silence which spaxed the Disciples—The Silence which perfected the 
Teaching—The Silence of the Accused—The Silence of the Crucified— 
The Silence of the Risen Lord. 

mdon: S. B. Spaull, 6, The Mall, Ealing, W. ; Simpkin, Marshal! 
Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E. C: 





TO LIBRARY ASSISTANTS. 
A PRIMER of LIBRARY PRACTICE. 


By GEORGE ED. ROEBUCK, 
District Librarian St. George, Stepney, E., Hon. Sec. 
Library Assistants’ Association, 
AND 


WM. BENSON THORNE, 


District Librarian Bromley, E., Hon. Editor 
Library Assistant. 


Crown 8vo, paper wrapper, ls. 6d. net. 


This book has been highly commended by eminent 
librarians, and treats of what an assistant should know 
and what he should do. It is a good text-book for those 
who desire to become really useful, and a bandy work for 
the librarian with which to initiate a recruit. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London ;. 
and New York. 
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‘‘ THE SEASON’S BEST BOOK OF 
STORIES.”’—Daity Mai. 


THIS DAY. 


Extra post 8vo, 450 pp. 6s. net. 


SCOTTISH 
REMINISCENCES. 


BY 


SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


STANDARD, April 4. 

“Whosoever is suffering from a fit of 
the blue devils, or has been disappointed 
in the City, like Mr. Bob Sawyer, or has 
been crossed in love, or has seen a ghost, 
or is suffering from any of the other 
causes of melancholy enumerated by 
Democritus Junior, let him forthwith 
procure a copy of Sir Archibald Geikie’s 
‘Scottish Reminiscences, and if that 
does not speedily banish his complaint, 
it can only be because Nature has denied 
him any sense of humour. 

“We know of no book on the same 
subject comparable to Sir Archibald’s for 
the abundance of good stories, the greater 
part of them new, with which his volume 
is crammed from the first page to the 


last, and not a third-rate one among 
them. 
“His collection of anecdotes is un- 


rivalled.” 


DAILY MAIL, March 29. 
“‘ The reader who opens this book, the 
most delightful volume of stories out this 
year, will never want to close it again.” 


SCOTSMAN, March 21. 
“A book in which grave and gay are 
blended with charming effect.” 


DAILY EXPRESS, March 31. 
“You may open it anywhere and find 
something interesting to read.” 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS, April 4. 

“A book at once vividly picturesque, 
genially entertaining, and suggestively 
informative.” 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
“London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp. 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE, 


—>—— 


FOLK-LORE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
Vol. XVI. No.1. MARCH 25th, 1904. 
Contents. 


ANNUAL REPORT of the COUNCIL. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRKSS. F. YORK POWELL. 

The STORY of DEIRDRE, in its BEARING on the 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT of the FOLK-TALE. 
ELEANOR HULL. 

ARTHUR and GORLAGON. Translated by F. A. MILNE 
and commented upon by ALFRED NUTT. 

COLLECTANKA :—A Witch-Doctor’s Kit from Magila, East 
Central Africa. R. WEBB. With Piate I.—Wizardry 
on the Welsh Border. BEATRIX ALBINIA WHERRY. 
Folk-lore of the Negroes of Jamaica.—Tibetan Charms, 
A. R. WRIGHT. With Plate II.—Some Superstitions 
of the Fifeshire Fisherfolk. DAVID RORIE. Royal 
Succession in Yoruba-land. HAROLD G. PARSONS. 
Personification of a River. M. AGATHA TURNER. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Dr. Durkheim on ‘ Social Origins.’ 
A. LANG.—The Corp Creagh. ALICE B. GOMME.— 
A Wager Lost. W. HENRY JEWITT. — Braemar 
Saying. A. MACDONALD. — Midsummer Bonfires. 
A. MACDONALD. — Fifth of November Customs. 
CHARLOTTE S. BURNE.—Myth Making. W. H. D. 


ROUSE. 

REVIEWS :—Heinrich Schurtz, ‘ Altersklassen und Miin- 
nerbiinde, Eine Darstellung der Grundformen der 
Gesellschaft,’ N. W. THOMAS.—Dr. F. S. Krauss, ‘ Die 
Volkskunde in den Jahren, 1897-1902: Berichte ueber 
Neuerscheinungen,’ ALFRED NUTT.—E. Hoffmann- 
Krayer, ‘ Die Volkskunde als Wissenschaft,’ ALFRED 
NUTT.—Zelia Nuttall, ‘The Fundamental Principles of 
Old and New World Civilisations,, M. GASTER.—Sir 
Edgar MacCulloch and Kdith F, Carey, ‘Guernsey 
Folk-lore,”, CHARLOTTE S. BURNE.—Charles Swynner- 
ton, ‘Romantic Tales from the Panjab.’ with Illustra- 
tions by Native Hands, W. H. D. ROUSE.—René Basset, 
‘Contes Populaires d’Afrique,’ A. WERNER.—‘ Folk- 
dramas in Southern Europe’: G. Hérelle, ‘Les Pas- 
tora'es Basques’: G. Crimi Lo Giudice, ‘ Vendetta, 
Racconto Campagnuolo Siciliano’; ‘ Magheria, o Amore 
Per Forza,’ J. B. ANDREWS. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. XVIII. APRIL, 1904. No. 3. 
Contents. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
Homeric Notes II. JOHN ADAMS SCOTT. 
New Homeric Papyri. T. W. ALLEN 


5s, net. 





1s. 6d, net. 


Pseudo- Kuclid, Introductio Harmonica. J. COOK 
WILSON. 

Grammatical Notes from the Papyrii. JAMES HOPE 
MOULTON. 


The Citations from Sallust’s Histories in Arusianus 


Messius. C. M. MACDONALD. 
Notes on the ‘ Silve’ of Statius. W. R. HARDIE. 
NOTES. 
REVIEWS :— 


Sidgwick’s ‘Septem c. Thebas’ and ‘ Persae of Aischylos.’ 
M. A. BAYFIELD. 

Some Recent Editions of Plays of Aristophanes. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 

The Geographical Study of Homer. W. M. RAMSAY. 

Vahlen’s ‘ Ennius.’ CYRIL BAILEY. 

Merrill’s ‘Selections from the Younger 

WALTER S. SUMMERS. 
Roby’s ‘Roman Private Law.’ 8. G. OWEN. 
Kromayer’s ‘Ancient Battle-grounds.. RONALD M. 
BURROWS. 

Gardthausen’s ‘Greek Manuscripts.’ T. W. A. 
BRIKFER NOTICES. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 

Development of Zeus. L. CAMPBELL. 

VERSION :— 

Shirley’s Poem, ‘No Armour against Fate.’ G. DUNN. 
ARCH ZOOLOGY :— 

Dorpfeld’s Troy. E. A. GARDNER. 

‘Portraitures of Julius Czsar.’ 

McDOWALL. 
Besnier’s ‘Ile Tibérine’ and ‘ De Regione Pelignorum.,’ 
THOMAS ASHBY, Jun. 
Monthly Record. F. H. MARSHALL. 
Archelogical Summaries. H. B. W. 
SUMMARIES of RERIODICALS. 


Pliny.’ 


KATHARINE A. 


COMPLETION OF THE TUDOR BIBLE. 
The ENGLISH BIBLE. Translated 


out of the Original Tongues by the Commandment of 
King James the First, Anno 1611. Vol. VI. The NEW 
TESTAMENT. (‘‘ Tudor Translations,” edited by W. E. 
HENLEY, Vol. XXXVIII.) 

*,* The price of the limited issue of the TUDOR BIBLE, 
6 vols., is fixed at 4/. 10s. net, but the Publisher reserves the 
right of raising the price as soon as half of the small remain- 
ing stock has been sold. 

*,* Subscribers to the TUDOR TRANSLATIONS are 
begged to note that a Prospectus will be sent out shortly 
giving particulars of three further numbers in the series, 
the issue of which was arranged by Mr. Henley shortly 
before his death last year. 

A list of the TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, with prices of 
such as are still to be procured, sent on applicaticn. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MAUREEN. 


By EDWARD McNULTY, 
Author of ‘ Misther O’Ryan,’ ‘ The Son of a Peasant,’ &c. 


MISS CAROLINE. 


By THEO. DOUGLAS. 
With Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 

PUNCH.—“A remarkable success. Caroline herself is 
a charming type. There is a freshness about the entire 
story that warrants the Baron in strongly recommending 
all who honour him by accepting his guarantee for the 
genuine merit of any novel to make the acquaintance of 
this delightful ingenue at the very earliest date possible.” 


THE VULGAR TRUTH. 


By L. LOCKHART LANG. 


LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ Although largely con- 
cerned with what is termed ‘smart society’ the tone of 
this story is altogether delightful. Considered as a story, 
it is, perhaps, more to the purpose to say that it is both 
interesting and amusing in a very high degree.” 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


The DIARY of SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Edited by Major-Gen. Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, 
K.C.B. With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 








30s. net. 
TIMES.—‘‘ We venture to say that since Napier’s ‘ Penin- 
sular War’ we have had no more interesting contribution to 
British military history than this ‘ Diary of Moore.’” 


THROUGH the LANDS of the 
SERB. By M. E. DURHAM. Demy 8vo, with Illus- 
trations by the Author, 14s. net. 

ATHEN “4% UM.—*' It is a mistake for a hardened reviewer 
to allow himself enthusiasms, and he would deserve to be 
ridiculed if he were to declare at the commencement of a 
notice of Miss Durham’s book that it is about the best book 
of travels ever written. It may be safe, however, to refer 
the reader to the volume, and to whet his appetite by means 
of quotation from it...... There is hardly a point at which we 
ean offer any but favourable criticism on Miss Durham's 
admirable book, our extracts from which will, we hope, 
tempt many to read it.” 


THREE YEARS in the KLONDYKE. 


By JEREMIAH LYNCH. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

GLOBE.—“* Mr. Lynch's account of his journey to the 
district, and of his long stay there in the character of 
miner, should not only be of great service to future visitors, 
but makes fascinating reading. It is more impressive than 
any fiction could be, the narrative having both light and 
shade. There is scarcely a paragraph which is not quotable, 
and if we began to make excerpts we should find it difficult 
to end.” 


The BINDING of the NILE and the 


NEW SOUDAN. By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Author 
of ‘ Trooper 8,008 I Y.’ With Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—“ After the number of dull and indifferent 
works about Egypt which have been published during the 
last few years, it is a pleasure to welcome a volume so 
sound, sensible, and interesting as Mr. Sidney Peel’s new 
book. Mr. Peel goes straight to the point. He deals solel: 
with the two new features of real interest in the Nile 
Valley, the new irrigation works in Egypt, and the 
occupation of the Soudan. He is an able writer and a 
sbrewd observer, and the manner of his writing might 
serve as a model for young Englishmen who travel and 
write.” 


SPORT and TRAVEL in the NORTH- 
LAND of CANADA, 1898-1902. By DAVID T. HAN- 
BURY. Demy 8vo, with 5 Coloured Plates, numerous 
Illustrations, and 2 Maps, 16s. net. 


The BACK BLOCKS of CHINA. A 


Narrative of Experiences among the Chinese, Sifans, 
Lolos, Tibetans, Shans, and Kachins, between Shan 
and the Irrawaddi. By R. LOGAN JACK, LL.D. 
F.G.S., late Government Geologist of Queensland, 
Demy 8vo, with Illustratiens and Maps, 10s. ¢d. net. 
WORLD.—** Among the many books of Chinese travel 
produced within recent years there has been none surpassing 
in interest and information this volume.” 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


THREE ROLLING STONES in 
JAPAN. By GILBERT WATSON. With Illustrations 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

their 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: 


Organisation and Management. By HUGH MUNRO 
ROSS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


VALEDICTORY SERMON. Preached 


at St. Philip’s, Regent Street, on Sunday, February 7, 
1904. By FRANCIS PIGOU, D.D., Dean of Bristol. 
Paper covers, 6d. net. 


London : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 


VOLS, I. AND II. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5 vols. 8vo, Vols. I. and II. 8s. 6d. net each. 
GUARDIAN.—" A book of considerable importance and 
great interest.” 





1904 ISSUE READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, 
for the Year 1904. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF 
THE MARQUIS OF 
DALHOUSIE, K.T. 


By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K C.S.1. With Portraits 
and Maps. 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. net. [ Tuesday. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


ROSSETTLI 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 


FISHING HOLIDAYS. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. 


Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Fishing to Mr. Gwynn 
means fly-fishing, and fishing literature means gossip with 
almost every charm in it—the holiday spirit, the open air, 
good cheer within reach, and the company either of a 
congenial soul or your own mind undisturbed ..,,.As 
winning a holiday book as any we have met for years.” 














NEW BOOK = Ry AUTHOR Me ELIZABETH AND 
R GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


With Map. Crown $vo, 6s. 


THE SOCIETY Fi) R THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES, 
SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER NO. 4. 


EXCAVATIONS at PHYLAKOPI in 
MELOS. Conducted by the British School at Athens, 
Described by T. D, ATKINSON, R. C. BOSANQUET, 

EDGAR, A. J. EVANS, D. G. HOGARTH, D. 
MACKENZIE, C. SMITH, and F. B. WELCH. With 
41 Plates and 193 Illustrations in the Text. Imperial 
8vo, 30s. net. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Vol. 
The HOMERIC HYMNS. Edited, 


with Preface, Apparatus Criticus, Notes, and Aggendion, 
by THOMAS W. ALLEN, M.A., and E. KE. SIKKS, 
M.A. 8vo, 10s. ¢d. net. 


The MAKING of ENGLISH. By 
HENRY BRADLEY, Hon. M.A.Oxon., Hon. Ph.D. 
Heidelberg Globe 80, 4s. 6d. 

PALL MA Ec GAZETTE.—" Delightful and thoughtful 
essay.’ 


MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY, 


New Volume. 


The FITZ-BOODLE PAPERS, and 


other Sketches. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


With a Map of Wessex in each, except the Poems, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each. 


TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 

A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. | TWOON A TOWER.. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 

THE WOODLANDERS. | JUDE THE OBSCURE. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 

A LAODICEAN. | DESPERATE REMEDIES. 
WESSEX TALES. LIFR’S LITTLE IRONIKES. 

















| 
A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
THE WELL BELOVED. 
WESSEX POEMS AND OTHER VERSES. 
POEMS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimrrED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_>—— 
NOW READY, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


A STUDY of BRITISH 
GENIUS. By HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author 
of ‘The New Spirit,’ ‘The Nineteenth Cen- 

&e. 

“A —_ of very great interest and value, not merely for 

the general reader, but for of zy, psychology, 
and anthropology.”—Manchester Guardian. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
READY APRIL 18. 1 vol. large crown, 6s. net. 


The HEARTS of MEN. By H. 


FIELDING, Author of ‘ The Soul of a People,’ 
&e. 


A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 1 vol. 6s. 


A GOD of CLAY. By Bertrand 


WAUGH. 
NOW READY. 1 vol, 3s. 6d. 


TALLY. By Mrs. Finnemore, 


Author of ‘A King of Shreds and Patches,’ 

‘A Man’s Mirror,’ &c, 
“The plot is unusual and natural. The conflict of love 
and law is always interesting......a book that deserves to be 


read as being fiction that is not journalism but artistry. 
Morning 

“A tale of very considerable power, well conceived, oe 
related with a terseness of style which contributes very 
much to its effect. The story is emphatically one to be 
read.” —Globe, 

‘In this novel we have the author’s gift’s at their highest, 
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LITERATURE 


Historical Studies.—Stray Studies. 
Series. By John Richard Green. 
millan & Co.) 

TuE historical student of to-day is a little 
apt to be misled by the famous ‘Short 
History of the English People.’ Its imagi- 
native power and fascinating style are unmis- 
takable. But it has some of the defects of a 
popular book. It is one-sided, not always 
accurate, and at times, if the truth is to 
be told, a little gushing. It seems, indeed, 
the work of one who was almost as much 
a politician as a student. To those who 
never knew the world without it, the im- 
mense revolution it wrought among the 
general public is either unknown or un- 
regarded. The work is of little direct use 
to the investigator, and he is apt therefore 
unduly to depreciate it. These volumes 
will form a most useful corrective to this 
habit of mind. If they do not heighten our 
knowledge of history, they elevate enor- 
mously our conception of Green. 

The first reflection that naturally arises 
on reading these books is, How much thatman 
must have known! His sure-footed steps 
tread such various paths, and all with such 
apparent mastery. Nor does he appear to 
have confined his attention, as his other books 
might imply, to this country. He is fully 
alive to the great historical movements of 
Europe, and can write of the charm of a 
French or Italian town as vividly as of an 
English. His knowledge of first-hand 
documents appears to be vast and to extend 
through many ages; though it is amazing 
to see him state that Freeman’s research 
left nothing for the future to do. Secondly 
we feel what alot hesaw. His power of 
vision was indeed remarkable. Whether it 
be Yarmouth, or Knole, or Chateau Gaillard, 
or St. Edmundsbury, nothing seems to 
have escaped his eager gaze—nothing, that 


Second 
(Mac- 





is, that can make more actual the knowledge 
of the past. It is clear that he would have 
been as a cicerone even more valuable than 
as an historian. It is this wide range of 
vision which distinguishes Green among 
historians, and is responsible for some of 
his faults. We find reiterated complaints 
in this work of the ‘“ drum-and-trumpet 
history.’ Freeman’s famous book is 
condemned as being a retrograde step, 
because it has so little of social and economic 
interest. Crécy is declared to be the most 
insignificant event in the reign of 
Edward III. This is surely a little incon- 
sistent with the violent diatribe we read 
a few pages on against the disastrous 
effects of the French war. Green did not 
then, or ever, see that his accusation was 
only partially just. It is impossible for 
any one writer to make his history political, 
social, military, artistic, literary, pbhilo- 
sophical. Green, in fact, attempted too 
much; he tried to combine a history of 
democratic development with a study of 
economic phenomena. Hence, while his book 
is always suggestive to the ordinary man, 
and full of interesting apergus, it is never 
wholly satisfactory to the student. Green 
might have anticipated Dr. Cunningham, 
and produced a vivid narrative of 
economic development, of which no reader 
should ever forget the main outlines; 
or he might have anticipated Dr. 
Maitland, and told us of the develop- 
ment of the legal framework of life. But 
when he tried to present the whole history 
of civilization in this country, he was bound 
to fail. By-and-by somebody— only he 
will be a compiler, not an original in- 
vestigator like Green— may be able to 
give the main results of Stubbs and Free- 
man and other modern experts in a 
form which will be readable by the 
public, and instructive to schoolboys and 
undergraduates. But this is essentially 
popularizing work, and cannot and ought 
not to be done by a man, such as Green, 
who was a born historian. The drum-and- 
trumpet history, so long as its limited 
scope is recognized, has a legitimate place. 
Political history is the history of peoples 
only in so far as their actions in some way 
or other concern the public authority ; this is 
not all history, nor anything like it. But so 
long as politics exist it is an important part 
of it. Green’s indictment of all but social 
history is really a charge against the Zimes 
because it does not supply the place of 
novels, or against the London Gazette 
because it contains no reports of cricket 
matches. 

This same notion lies at the bottom 
of another amazing statement of Green. 
He seems to consider that nothing but 
great histories like his own have any 


real title to be called history, and 
depreciates all monographs. As is well 
known, it is by monographs almost 


entirely that knowledge has been ad- 
vanced; nor can other result well seem 
possible to any one at all conversant with 
the mass of evidence to be studied. The 
notion of a comprehensive synthesis is ever 
before Green, and he seems to be unaware 
that the statement of Bacon was in reality 
a medieval utterance. Only in the days 
when one subject like theology was pre- 
dominant, and science and history were in 





their infancy, was it possible for any sane 
person ‘‘to take all knowledge for his pro- 
vince.’ Yet Green seems to regard this 
as the duty of an historian, and would 
apparently have placed even such an his- 
torian as Gardiner on a lower level than 
Buckle. 

Into the detailed opinions here set forth 
it is hardly necessary to enter. They are in 
line with Green’s views as developed in his 
larger works. To the modern reader the 
most startling positions are those he takes 
up with regard to Edward I. and Elizabeth. 
Both monarchs he seems to have regarded 
with a dislike heightened by contempt. In 
the extraordinary virulence of his condemna- 
tion he showed here as elsewhere how far 
removed were his keen imaginative sympathy 
and antipathy from the discriminating judg- 
ment of Stubbs or the intellectual insight of 
Creighton. To compare the hot-headed 
vituperation of Green with the ‘ Constitu- 
tional History’ of the former concerning 
Edward I., or the monograph of the 
latter on Elizapeth, is to get a good 
measure of the limitations of the historian 
whom this book illustrates so well, for 
the very reason that he ever remained very 
much of a pamphleteer. For historical 
imagination and quick sympathies Green is 
almost without a rival. But he had little 
enough of intellectual moderation, and his 
very sympathies rendered him in some 
matters intolerant. 

Green was a great writer and a real 
historian. Yetin many respects his work 
belongs to a past age—the age in which 
men like Macaulay, or Grote, or Hallam 
studied the past, not so much for the sake of 
presenting it as it was, as for the selection of 
just those features which harmonized with 
their own political ideals. He did, indeed, 
widen the conceptions of the historian, and 
greatly deepened the realism of our historical 
pictures. But his standpoint was rather 
political and literary than scientific and 
philosophical. The truly great historian 
never finds it necessary to get angry with 
his characters. Green did. This more than 
anything else puts him in a class below 
many writers who in literary gifts and 
imaginative power are far his inferiors. 

We cannot forbear one or two quotations 
which are characteristic and pointed. Here 
is one :— 

‘*Mr. Kingsley has promised us a ‘Child’s 
History of England,’ which will perhaps send 
us back a little more contented to our 
‘Student’s Hume.’ ” 

Again, after telling a commonplace story 
of Henry VIII., he says :— 

‘*We commend the scene to Mr. Froude for 
a future edition of his work; the English hero 
whom he has sketched with so loving a pen 
rivals in Mr. Morice’s story the greed and 
oppression of a Turkish pasha.” 

Pauperism is one legacy which feudalism 
has left us; it 
‘*was the Statute of Labourers and not the 
dissolution of the monastaries that forced on 
England the Act of Elizabeth. The bitter 
strife between employers and employed is the 
other. To every artisan and to every ploughman 
in the land, the one memorial of Edward’s 
reign is not the thought of Crécy or the proud 
keep of Windsor, but something infinitely 
simpler and deeper, the gentle means of per- 
suasion which the Parliament ordered to be 
made ‘in every township betwixt this and the 
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Feast of Pentecost,’ the first sign of the warfare 
between labour and capital—the village stocks.” 


This is all very well. But it is not less the 
case that feudalism left us two other con- 
ceptions which, though we have since dis- 
carded them, are historically a main ground 
of our liberties—(1) the theory of the 
original contract ; (2) the maxim “no taxa- 
tion without representation.” It is not fair 
to state one fact and omit the other or at 
least the reasons for disbelieving it, as Green 
might have done. 

One more quotation and we havedone. In 
the latter half of the ‘Stray Studies,’ which 
mainly consist of extremely sensible remarks 
on popular philanthropy, there is an interest- 
ing attack on the action of that queer body 
the Ecclesiastical Commission in regard to 
the Lambeth Library, of which, though not 
at the time of writing, Green was custodian. 
He laments the abolition of all sinecures in 
the Church of England, and the steady 
parochializing of all clerical ideals. Speak- 
ing of the Church and its ancient repute for 
learning, he says :— 

**Its connexion with the Universities, its 
actual social position, and its possession of posts 
of leisure, have been the chief causes of this 
peculiar tone of learning, but it is a character- 
istic which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have set themselves steadily to trample under 
their feet. For years they have been backing 
the popular nonsense about working clergy, as 
if Hooker in his study was not as strictly a work- 
ing clergyman as the Rev. Mr. Smith pottering in 
and out of the cottages of Buncom-in-the-Mud. 
They have swept away sinecures, they have 
swept away canonries,...... they have divided 
and subdivided all things that were accounted 
prizes, till they can look round at last in triumph 
= eee unbroken flats of a ‘ Blomfield 

vel. 


Very true. The Commissioners sowed the 
wind, It is we who reap the whirlwind 
in the spectacle of a clergy which is daily 
more and more immersed in the round of 
petty and often useless routine, more and 
more divorced from the culture and thought 
of the day, more and more of a caste, less 
and less of an intellectual force. 








et Affairs. By Geoffrey Drage. (Mur- 
ray. 

Mr. Drace’s volume is excellent so far as 
concerns the material resources of European 
Russia. On Siberia it is not good, and there 
is from the book an important omission, 
namely, that it contains no view of what are 
known as the personal domains, the income 
of which is undoubtedly of vast magnitude, 
and constitutes a secret resource for the 
empire itself. The volume is largely a 
translation from one excellent German 
authority. Many of the highest authorities 
on Russia are not referred to; but the 
reason for this is plain when we remember 
to what an extent the book is purposely cut 
free from history. Tho latter part of Mr. 
Drage’s volume, in which he deals with the 
expansion of Russia in what he styles “ depen- 
dencies,” is somewhat feeble. It is often 
made up of quotations, and it is not always 
clear whence the quotations come; while 
there is a good deal of contradiction among 
his authorities. There is an important 
paragraph with regard to our relations with 
Afghanistan quoted on pp. 519-20 without 





the slightest evidence as to the quarter 
whence it is taken. 

When we turn from the excellent, but not 
to the general reader interesting, first and 
larger part of Mr. Drage’s volume, dealing 
with the present position of agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, and financial Russia, 
we come to a good many weak points, 
some of which, such as the character of 
the index and of the maps, affect the 
utility of the volume. In the first map, 
showing the advance of Russia in Europe, 
the colours are not very well handled, but 
the slight change made in Bessarabia in the 
reign of Alexander II. does not appear to be 
shown. In the map of European races the 
ascriptions are so conventional as to be use- 
less from a race point of view. Hungary 
is marked as though it were racially far 
more Magyar and far less Slav than is the 
fact. Inthe letterpress Mr. Drage states 
that in Hungary there are 8,500,000 
Magyars to 5,000,000 Slavs, besides Ger- 
mans and Roumans, a statement which, in 
our belief, puts the Magyar population far 
too high for observers who are not Magyar. 
The Magyars will, however, no doubt in 
time Magyarize their Slavs, as the Germans 
have Teutonized the Wends. In the same 
way in the map Germany is made far too 
Teutonic, large districts east and south-east 
of Berlin which are mainly Slav, though 
partly Teutonized, being marked as Teuton ; 
and while all Wales is declared Celtic, very 
little of Ireland and none of Cornwall is 
admitted to be such. These ascriptions are 
obviously of little value, and when it comes 
to painting and labelling anything as Celtic, 
we have to search for a single Celtic race 
otherwise than in tongues, and are led into 
@ morass. 

In his chapter on Russia in China Mr. 
Drage writes :— 

**Tt is no secret that she is meditating an 
extension from Hailar to Kalgan, some 60 
miles north-west of Pekin. Mr. Wirt Gerrare, 
in his recently published work on ‘Greater 
Russia,’ maintains that this railway is already 
being built and that he saw construction trains 
passing over it. Other travellers, who have 
visited the locality as recently as July, 1902, 
deny that any trace of this line exists.” 


It should have been made clear that the 
denial is a sweeping one by a British 
official who made a long journey on pur- 
pose, and whose report was laid before 
Parliament. 

We should have been disposed to doubt 
the accuracy of the statement that M. de 
Witte is ‘‘ probably still, next to the Tsar, 
the most important and influential person in 
the Russian Empire.” Indeed, Mr. Drage 
— writes a few pages further on 
that 


“he was ‘relieved of the functions of 
Minister of Finance’ and appointed President 
of the Committee of Ministers. It is as yet 
uncertain whether this new appointment is to 
be regarded as an honourable retirement or as a 
promotion to still higher authority and fuller 
powers.” 


The tree which Mr. Drage describes as 
being the most widely spread species in 
Russia (Picea excelsa) should hardly be 
called by him ‘the fir,’’ being in fact the 
common spruce, Norway spruce, or white 
deal. There are several passages by Mr. 
Drage from which we gather the impression 





that he is not very clear as to the relations 
between the Russian Church and the Greek 
Church. Indeed, we regard it as a contra- 
diction that he should first declare that 
Russia is undermining ‘‘the Greek cha- 
racter of the Orthodox Church,” and then 
in the same paragraph speak of the “ ulti- 
mate expulsion of the non-Orthodox Greek 
clergy.” If this matter were to be dis- 
cussed it would have been well to give 
a clear statement as to the change in the 
Church tongue of many branches of the 
Eastern Church, owing to the substitution 
by Russian influence of old-Slavonic—the 
Church language of Russia—for other 
tongues: in some cases modern, and in 
some cases Greek. But this change for 
the most part has not been accompanied by 
the slightest change of doctrine, the vast 
majority of the branches of the Eastern 
Church holding precisely the same doctrine 
as does the modern Russian official Church— 
accepting, that is, the reforms introduced by 
the Patriarch Nikon, against which the most 
religious part of the Russian peasantry have 
never ceased to protest. 

Where Mr. Drage deals with the new 
Russian Socialist revolutionary party, he 
writes :— 


‘“‘The new party lays great stress on the 
importance of reaching the peasants, and emis- 
saries are sent among them to instruct and 
organize them.” 


It might be gathered from this sentence 
and from other remarks in the same para- 
graph that the activity of the revolutionists 
among the peasantry is something new, but, 
on the contrary, from the very commence- 
ment of any Russian revolutionary move- 
ment it is always on the peasantry that its 
main efforts have been eoncentrated; and 
the propaganda carried on from Geneva by 
Herzen and Ogaref in the days of the 
Kolokol was entirely directed to the 
peasants. 








The Literature of the Highlands. By Magnus 
Maclean. (Blackie & Son.) 

Tus book is welcome, if only to redress 
the balance of patriotic activity which has 
recently done so much for the sister tongue. 
In the purely philological field such men as 
Cameron of Brodick and Dr. Macbain have 
won a share of credit for Scottish learning. 
It is well that this field should not be left 
entirely to continental scholars; there is 
still, however, room for a book like the 
present, a sound yet popular account of 
the considerable Gaelic literature of modern 
times. Whether the ‘‘aiseirigh na seanu 
chanain Albannaich,” the renaissance which 
Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair was bold to 
prophesy, can be realized, seems doubtful. 
But it will fail rather for the want of 
Scottish Gael than of Scottish Gaelic in the 
Highlands. For the speech which, by the 
best accounts, was spoken by Adam “in 
Paradise,” and more recently was exorcised 
by the ‘‘tawse” and its equivalents from 
the parish schools of Alba, is at last being 
taught in them, to a generation that would 
otherwise forget it. The effort is worth 
making if only to retard the world’s loss 
of so ancient and poetical a tongue. Its 
value in conversation, in the expression of 
hate and love, is well known to those who 
can understand it. 
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Dr. Maclean has dealt in a previous 
volume with the early poems for which in 
their Scottish form we are mainly indebted 
to the ‘ Dean of Lismore’s Book’ and later 
collections. The earliest of them belong to 
the period when the literary language was 
beginning to take shape as separate from 
that of Ireland. The spoken tongue was 
clearly much earlier modified by communica- 
tion with the northern Gaelic, which, to this 
day, is very different from the Dalriad 
Scottish of the south. 

The stock of legends dealing with the 
Cuchullin cycle and the later Ossianic period 
was common, no doubt, to the race on both 
sides of the sea. These, and a great mass 
of genealogical and historical traditions, 
formed the stock-in-trade of bards and 
seanachies, whose lore, lively on the lips of 
men, was late and partially reduced to 
written forms. Among the early MSS., 
however, may be found also love-songs and 
lyrics; and when we come to the seventeenth 
century an unexpectedly modern and intelli- 
gent view of the politics of the time succeeds, 
asin the Fernaig collection, to the expression 
of clan feeling and local animosities. But 
the aiseirigh, the revival which resulted in 
the outburst of a copious stream of poetry, 
dates, no doubt, from the convulsion of 
1745, the facility for the first time of 
appealing to the printing press, and, shortly 
after, the inspiring inventions of the literary 
cateran James Macpherson. The Gaelic 
muse, till then inaudible, began to be heard, 
and the tragic conditions which once more 
united Celtic Scotland for a moment as a 
nation made her voice articulate as of old. 
We speak of the poetic outburst ; at no time 
has there been any prose literature of im- 
portance. The sgeulachan, or folk-stories, 
so well known from Campbell of Islay’s 
researches, do not come within the purview 
of the present volume. Probably the 
single selection made from Dr. Macleod’s 
‘Emigrant Ship’ gives as happy an idea as 
possible of modern prose. But the author 
rightly turns to his main subject, the out- 
burst of song which dates from the middle 
of the eighteenth century. This is not the 
only instance of a nation’s stress being 
the poet’s inspiration, but in this case the 
singers were mostly poor hunters and 
herdsmen, many wholly illiterate in the 
modern sense, and their achievement would 
have been impossible had they not been 
saturated with poetic tradition, and had not 
the songs and recitations of the ceilidh been 
familiar as their one method of maintaining 
touch with the past. In that sense the Gaelic 
mass was educated in a manner impossible 
to a less primitive and more instructed 
society. Our author, we think, has not 
brought out this point su‘iciently. 

First among the Jacobite poets of the ’45 
stands Alasdair Macdonald. He, at any 
rate, had a literary education. A student 
of Glasgow (and the son of a graduate, as 
his to-name Mac Mhaighstir implies), 
he has the credit of compiling the first 
Gaelic-English vocabulary. An early mar- 
riage shortened his career at the University, 
and he became a schoolmaster in his native 
Ardnamurchan — rather a wild guide of 
youth in a stormy district. Records that have 
leapt to light from the Presbytery of Mull 
(see Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, vol. xi. p. 171) fully bear out 





the impression that our author gives that 
the part of a pedagogue was unsuited to 
so restless a genius. Worse than his 
“strained relations’ as a schoolmaster and 
elder of the kirk was the hard poverty that 
oppressed him, and to him, as to many 
another Highlander, the arrival of Tear- 
lach Mac Sheumais, as he calls the Prince in 
his enthusiastic welcome, appeared as a 
relief from despair. Before this no doubt 
there had begun the prolific flow of his 
verse, of which but a portion has come 
down to us. Thelove-songs and descriptive 
pieces in which he excelled are well repre- 
sented in Dr. Maclean’s selection. As far 
as translation is possible, the English 
versions are good. 

Of what is always held to be his finest 
descriptive poem, ‘The Birlinn [galley] of 
Clan Ranald,’ the renderings quoted are by 
the late Prof. Blackie and Peter Thomas 
Pattison. The former gives a spirited idea 
of the passage in which the storm-beaten 
mariners raise the torram, and the latter 
renders, more literally, the brewing of the 
tempest :— 

The sun had opened golden yellow 
From his case ; 
Though still the sky wore dark and drumly 
A scarred and frowning face ; 
Then troubled, tawny, dense, dun-bellied, 
Scowling and sea-blue ; 
Every dye that ’s in the tartan 
O’er it grew. 
Far away to the wild westward 
Grim it lowered, 
Where rain-charged clouds on thick squalls 
wandering 
Loomed and towered. 
The whole poem is the admiration and des- 
pair of would-be translators. The screaming 
and belling of a storm seem really to ring 
in the Gaelic. The assonance and music of 
such a piece as ‘The Sugarbrook,’ on the 
other hand, are as hard to match in their 
gentle melody. It is this side of Macdonald’s 
genius that is really more striking than the 
powerful rhetoric he used in his vocation as 
the Tyrtzus of his day, though in that 
style also he was pre-eminent. The stately 
‘ Oran nam Fineachan’ (‘Song of the Clans’), 
the spirit-stirring ‘ Brosnachadh,’ or ‘ Call,’ 
the bright lilt of ‘Tearlach Mac Sheumais,’ 
which the bard is said to have sung, with 
the Prince on his knee, at Glenfinnan; the 
still well-remembered ‘‘ Agus hi, Mhorag,”’ 
must have been irresistible to a Celtic host. 
In all we find the versatility and exu- 
berance of diction which were the poet’s 
strongest characteristics, but which have 
tended, it is said, to induce mere wordy 
redundance in some of his imitators. 

Other Jacobite singers of eminence were 
Mac Codrum, a rather biting genius of the 
type of Iain Lom, also that erratic partisan 
John Roy Stuart (like Macdonald a com- 
batant officer), and the Ardnamurchan 
bard’s worthiest rival, Duncan Ban Mac- 
intyre. Duncan fought (and ran away, as 
he tells us) at Falkirk on the Government 
side, so his interest and convictions were at 
variance. Duncan’s flyting with Fletcher 
about the lost sword (non bene relictus) was 
his first excursion into verse of which we 
have record. There is a naiveté about the 
whole transaction highly characteristic of a 
sweet-natured man with a caustic turn of 
wit. Robert Buchanan’s judgment here 
given on him, in which he is compared to 
Burns (the comparison is more often made 
with William Ross, the amatory poet), is 





just and sympathetic. There is hardly 
anything finer in its way than Duncan 
Ban’s descriptive power. The lonely life of 
a forester may lead a man to dull misan- 
thropy or, in rare cases, to a lofty 
appreciation of nature. Duncan’s sym- 
pathetic soul became the better for peopling 
his solitude with the results of observations 
of the seasons, of the birds, and of the 
deer. Though he could neither write nor 
read, he could wed his thoughts to his 
country’s melodies, and sing them, and thus 
entrust them to Mac Talla, the echo of 
time. Some of his best pieces, ‘ Mairi 
bhan og,” the love-song to his wife, and 
the grand hill and cloud pictures ‘ Ben 
Dorain’ and ‘Coire Cheathaich,’ are here; 
also versions by Blackie and Buchanan, 
which are as good, perhaps, as the intricacies 
of Highland rhythm, almost as hard a 
mould for English as the classical metres, 
and the redundance of epithets will allow. 

To the list of poets of nature our author 
adds Ewen Maclachlan, the mavis of his 
clan, though a learned schoolmaster in Aber- 
deen, and the Northern favourite, Rob Donn 
Mackay. Rob, who was recognized as a 
‘literary prodigy” by Lockhart long ago, 
is not so remarkable in his descriptions of 
nature as Duncan Ban, whom he resembled 
in some other respects. Like him he was 
‘illiterate,’ like him a Jacobite in spite of 
circumstances (in Rob’s case a Whig clan), 
like him, and like all his tribe, an adept at 
the sinbhlach Gaelig that makes love-songs 
so tender. But the Reay bard shone most 
in elegy and satire, reflective, mordant, 
sometimes gloomy, as in the ‘Death Song 
of Hugh,’ sometimes rollicking in mis- 
chievous fun, as in the ‘ Briogais 
Mhic Ruairidh.’ These points are noted 
by Dr. Maclean, as is the curious influence 
which Pope, of all writers, exercised through 
oral transmission on this most epigrammatic 
of Highland bards. The author does not 
advert to one point which strikes the student, 
the Reay variety of the Northern tongue, so 
different from the literary form of the South 
and West. May not these vernacular dif- 
ferences be found to have a bearing on 
some still vexed questions of philology? 
Other chapters are devoted to the Ossian of 
Macpherson, the provenance of which is in no 
doubt at this day, though its inventive merit 
stands as high as ever; to the rich store of 
Gaelic proverbs, well exemplified; to the 
great religious poet who still stands higher 
than his secular compeers in the estimate 
of his countrymen, Dugald Buchanan; 
to the versifiers of last century, of whom 
Livingston and Evan Maccoll are probably 
the best—the former the bitter recorder of 
the ‘‘clearances’” and the chronicler of 
modern war, as the latter is the inter- 
preter of modern sentiment. Nor are the 
translators forgotten, Stewart of ‘‘ Nether 
Lochaber,”’ and many another enthusiast. 
‘Ben Dorain’ simulates the pibroch in its 
variations; almost every piece of verse is 
wedded to, or rather springs from, a tune. 
When we add to this the rhyming by 
vowels as opposed to syllables, and the 
occurrence of these perhaps at the end of 
one line and the middle of the next, it will 
be seen how imperfect must be the best 
attempts to render the verbal force of the 
original. 

The ‘Literature of Travel and History’ 
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concludes the book. If, on the whole, the 
work appears to be rather a catalogue 
raisonné than a history, and to suffer some- 
what from its origin in the lecture-room, 
at any rate it serves its avowed purpose of 
giving a “‘ succinct and popular account”’ of 
the lives and works of the bards within the 
period treated. The leading characteristics 
of those works, descriptive and lyrical, are 
placed in strong relief. It is observed that 
there is no epic nor dramatic poetry (though 
materials for an epos existed in the old 
legends, and Ossian and St. Patrick might 
have set the fashion in drama); nor is there 
philosophy, except of the proverbial kind. 
The effects produced on Gaelic poetry by 
political and social changes, above all by 
the religious fervour which came so late, 
turning the half-pagan warrior into a stern 
mystic and enthusiast, and making Dugald 
Buchanan the exponent of his deepest feel- 
ings, might have been more accentuated for 
the benefit of the Southern reader. Less 
certainly some effort at comparative treat- 
ment might have been made with advan- 
tage. But in literature, as in other things, 
the Gael “‘ has a boat of his own.” 








Hili Towns of Italy. By Egerton R. Williams. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tuer author states in his preface that in 
preparing for his wanderings he was able 
to find but few works bearing on the moun- 
tain cities of Italy; but we think he must 
have overlooked Augustus Hare’s books 
and Mr. Carmichael’s charming ‘In Tus- 
cany,’ to say nothing of the writings of 
Ruskin, Symonds, Gallenga, and others. 
Probably, however, his meaning is that 
there are but few works dealing specially 
or exclusively with the topic he has chosen, 
and from this point of view his ‘ Hill Towns 
of Italy’ is an acquisition. Even then we 
can hardly call it an exhaustive treatise, for 
such places as Lucca and other well-known 
towns, both in the extreme north and south, 
are not included in his scheme. However, 
we are not at all ungrateful for what we 
get, for the subject is entrancing and the 
author sympathetic, while Alinari’s illustra- 
tions are admirable, as any one conversant 
with the Florentine photographer’s handi- 
work would naturally expect. 

The towns visited belong rather to what 
may be termed the central Apennines or 
hill country. For instance, the Castle of 
Bracciano, north-west of Rome and mid- 
way to the sea, is the first described :— 


** Through an opening in the hills Bracciano 
appeared upon its hill, clustering about the 
gigantic pile of towers and parapets, which con- 
stitute the castle, houses clambering white up 
the rock, roof-tops mounting yellow with lichen- 
grown tiles; these soaring ponderously to 
machicolated parapet and tower-head. Beyond, 
the deep blue waters of the lake far beneath.” 


This was the interesting castle that 
Walter Scott made a point of inspecting, 
even before he had seen Rome. His 
spirited description of medieval cham- 
bers and corridors, dungeons and battle- 
ments, in ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘The Talisman’ 
was brought vividly back to the author’s 
mind. 

Sutrium—perhaps the birthplace of Pon- 
tius Pilate—Nepi, once the residence of 
Lucrezia Borgia, and Viterbo with the glass 





sarcophagus of Santa Rosa, whose face, after 
seven hundred years, still showed signs of 
beauty—all these were visited in turn, and 
curious bits of medisval customs and 
legendary lore are lovingly recorded. So 
conservative are the people of Viterbo that 
they voted three times against the bringing 
of the railroad thither, and the Imperial 
Government had finally to force it. After 
this we can hardly feel much surprise at the 
violent objection, say, of the Tibetans to 
the amenities of civilization as tendered to 
them from the Indian frontier. The food 
at Viterbo seems to have been miserably 
uninviting ; but then the wine! 

‘Ah, there is the touchstone of the life of 
these people. After drinking of it I caased to 
wonder that they could live on such food as they 
do. The wine of this region possesses a most 
extraordinary charm...... It is grown upon the 
hillsides about, is both red and white in colour, 
and is drunk fresh within the year, like nearly 
all Italian wines. It is fragrant and sweet, 
and age sharpens it. The Viterbians never have 
ice, but bring down snow from the hills, just as 
the Romans used to. The snow is carried 
mule-back in bags, in the spring time, from 
Mte. Cimino, with large green leaves about it 
to ward off the sun, and deposited in deep wells 
at Viterbo, which when filled are hermetically 
sealed. In these wells the snow keeps perfectly. 
This was the identical method of the Romans.” 

An excursion made by the author from 
Viterbo in search of the Etruscan city of 
Ferentinum led to the exploration of a 
ravine a few miles off which recently had 
been a hiding-place for brigands, and the 
actual place where Tibuccio, one of the 
most famous of the gang, was finally hunted 
down and shot by gendarmes. Close by, 
Mr. Williams was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover an ancient rampart of circumvallation, 
surrounding, as it seemed, some old Etrus- 
can town, which had its walls rebuilt by the 
Romans in the imperial period. There was 
no opportunity of exploring the site of the 
buildings, for it was all overgrown with 
trees and underbrush. But the author’s 
companion promised to direct the attention 
of the authorities to the advisability of ex- 
cavating here; and it would seem likely 
that an important archeological find may 
result. 

We read once again the story of Bishop 
Fugger, of Augsburg, who partook so 
greedily of the sweet wine of Montefiascone 
that he died on the night that he arrived 
at the hostelry there. He rests before the 
high altar of San Flaviano, outside the town, 
beneath a gravestone on which his likeness 
is carved, with a goblet on each side of his 
head. Even the author, however, goes out 
of his way to make excuses for the wine- 
bibbing prelate. The former found the 
famous Est, Est, Est wine “‘ not disappoint- 
ing. 

** Light in colour, and in body sweet without 
being insipid, and at the same time possessing 
a peculiar gentle tartness. Above all was its 
fragrance remarkable, being penetrating, and 
so rich and powerful that it reached the sense 
of taste acutely as well as that of smell. I sat 
at an open window, wanted to remain with the 
Est, Est, Est, and quite realized how the bishop 
came to his end.” 

Travelling in Italy developes the magical 
virtue of patience, as many know, and 
in the out-of-the-way lines that connect 
these old-world spots things seem decidedly 
slack. On leaving for Terni the author 





knocked in vain at the little wooden shutter 
of the ticket window, but until the train 
actually rumbled into the station no ticket 
was vouchsafed. Even then a receipt for 
a bag deposited in the cloak-room could not 
be honoured. Mr. Williams rushed about 
the platform and waved his voucher, but no 
official was equal to the emergency. In his 
despair he appealed to the guard to delay 
the train till the luggage could be produced. 
‘* Certainly,” was the courteous reply. But 
the right official could not be found, and 
then the right key was not to hand. 
Eventually the bag was extracted after a 
delay of ten minutes, during which the 
whole train stood patiently waiting. 

The last antiquarian discovery we will 
refer to was made in Bevagna, a town south 
of Perugia. Here the author came across a 
fine series of mosaics unearthed only three 
years ago :— 

“The cellar floor, to my amazement, was all 

of stone mosaic, the most remarkable I have 
ever seen, composed of large figures of animals in 
black upon a white background. It was clearly 
Roman work, but of a genius surpassing any 
Roman work of that nature elsewhere found. 
The material used was simply white and black 
cubes of stone; but with this were formed a 
fish, a lobster, a seahorse, and a centaur, each 
from four to six feet in length and of marvellous 
execution. They positively moved and writhed 
and snorted under the very eye. The details 
and the proportions were perfection, and every 
line expressed muscular action.” 
This extraordinary discovery was made at 
a depth of several feet, and extended into 
various other people’s cellars. It was pro- 
bably the pavement of some vast Roman 
baths. Nowadays Bevagna has shrunk to 
a village of 1,800 inhabitants. But it still 
has something to be proud of—for the 
author declares that the people are too primi- 
tive and unsophisticated to take “ tips.” 
We agree with him that this anomaly is 
simply incomprehensible. 

The reader will be well satisfied with this 
pleasing and instructive record of travel 
over one of the most deeply interesting of 
historical fields. In less skilful hands the 
guide-book element might have been unduly 
prominent, but the light and loving touch 
with which the author handles his subject, 
combined with an occasional flavour of Ame- 
ricanism, imparts a decided freshness to his 
work. 








A History of American Literature. By 
William P. Trent. (Heinemann.) 
Ir is just eighty-four years since Sydney 
Smith asked, in all seriousness, ‘‘In the 
four quarters of the globe, who reads an 
American book?” In 1820, perhaps, few 
people did. Nowadays Mr. Mudie would 
tell a very different story. The British 
novelist grumbles bitterly that his market 
is flooded by the competing stories of our 
Transatlantic cousins ; and, as a great many 
people are inclined to regard “book” and 
‘‘ novel” as synonymous terms, there is no 
need to go further and expatiate upon the 
achievements of American writers in other 
fields of literature. The really interesting 
thing is that American literature, which 
now forms so important a part of the annual 
output of books written in the English 
language, is virtually a product of the last 
century. It thus affords a peculiarly simple 
theme for the historian. The great national 
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literatures of the Old World take their rise 
in the dim beginnings of history, and their 
origins are, in almost all cases, beset by a 
large number of obscure and controversial 
problems, the solution of which the historian 
has to be content, in the main, to accept from 
the specialists under whose flag he prefers 
to enrol himself. American literature offers 
none of these difficulties; we know exactly how 
it originated—or rather differentiated itself 
from the literature of the mother country— 
and the historian has to do little more than 
write a catalogue raisonné, adorned with the 
best critical estimate which he is able to 
supply of the outstanding names. Prof. 
Trent, whose scholarly work at the Columbia 
University promised highly for the accom- 
plishment of such a task, has even outrun 
expectation in the admirable account of his 
native literature which he has contributed 
to Mr. Gosse’s series of ‘‘ Short Histories of 
the Literature of the World.” A sound 
critic and a lucid writer, widely read and 
well informed, he has produced the sanest 
and, for the general reader, the best history 
of American literature which has yet been 
attempted. 

It is true that the historical treatment of 
American literature, in spite of the apparent 
simplicity which its recent origin imports, is 
beset by other difficulties. Throughout the 
period of which Prof. Trent writes—for the 
scheme of the series compels him to omit all 
reference to living writers—there is no well- 
marked development which can be handled 
as a whole or regarded as peculiar to 
America. There is no revival of learning, 
no struggle between Romanticist and 
Classicist, no Sturm und Drang period— 
none, in short, of those epochs which afford 
the chief interest to histories of the older 
literatures. Down to the Civil War, with 
which Prof. Trent lays his pen aside, 
American literature was mainly derivative 
and imitative. There was more truth 
than the patriotic American is willing to 
admit in the criticism which spoke of Irving 
as the American Goldsmith, and Cooper as 
the American Scott. The two or three 
really original great writers whom the 
United States produced in the first cen- 
tury of their existence, and who are generally 
recognized as classics—Poe and Emerson and 
Hawthorne — formed no school, and made 
little impression on the majority of their 
countrymen, though they were intensely 
patriotic; indeed, it is only now that 
their essential superiority to the facile 
Longfellows and scholarly Lowells, who had 
the prize of immediate popularity, is coming 
to be generally recognized. This fact rather 
handicaps the historian who desires to 
present something more than a catalogue 
of authors and works. Since the Civil War 
there are many signs that matters are 
changing. American literature nowadays 
stands on its own legs, and borrows less 
from the Old World than it did before that 
great cataclysm. 

With these limitations, which he fully 
recognizes, Prof. Trent has given us a most 
interesting book, which may be read from 
end to end with pleasure and profit. He 
divides it into four periods, the two earlier 
of which are naturally indicated by the 
movement of political affairs. The colonial 
period affords little that has a claim of 
more than curiosity, in the technical sense, 





upon the student of literature. The literary 
achievements of the early settlers in 
America, like the naval deeds of the primitive 
Greeks, were ‘‘ no very great things.” Mr. 
Trent has laboured conscientiously among 
them, and has succeeded better than any of 
his predecessors in producing a connected 
and entertaining story of this period. We 
may smile with him at the confusion of 
ideas which could lead the Rev. John Rogers 
to use so unfortunate a metaphor to describe 
the effect which the verses of that ‘ right 
Du-Bartas girl” Mrs. Anne Bradstreet had 
upon him :— 
Thus weltering in delight, my virgin mind 
Admits a rape. 
We smile, though in a grimmer fashion, at 
the speech to the ‘‘ Reprobate Infants” which 
Wigglesworth, in his ‘New England In- 
ferno,’ puts into the mouth of God :— 
You sinners are, and such a share 
As sinners may expect, 
Such shall you have, for I do save 
None but my own elect. 
Yet to compare your sin with theirs 
Who lived a longer time, 
I do confess yours is much less, 
Though every sin’s a crime. 
A crime it is, therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell, 
But unto you | shall allow 
The easiest room in Hell. 
It is an instructive exercise in the com- 
parative psychology of races to endeavour 
to square this grim and ruthless theology, 
which found its prosaicexpression in Jonathan 
Edwards’s famous sermon on the doom of 
unbaptized infants, with the same divine’s 
rapturous account of the mystically spiritual 
Sarah Pierrepont, whom he afterwards 
married :— 

‘They say there is a young lady in New 
Haven who is beloved of that great Being who 
made and rules the world, and that there are 
certain seasons in which this great Being, in 
some way or other invisible, comes to her and 
fills her mind with exceeding sweet delight, and 
that she hardly cares for anything except to 
meditate on Him; that she expects after a while 
to be received up where He is, to be raised up 
out of the world and caught up into heaven ; 
being assured that He loves her too well to let 
her remain at a distance from Him always. 
There she is to dwell with Him, and to be 
ravished with His love and delight for ever.” 


The chief problem presented by early 
American literature, in its reflection of the 
society of the time, is to know how we are 
to reconcile these two views of the unseen 
world. Mr. Trent handles it ably enough, 
and interests us in many writers of whom 
none but the professed student ever heard 
before. His treatment of the later litera- 
ture, where the difficulty of the work is 
increased by that lack of any general line 
of classification which we have already noted, 
is particularly good, and the pages devoted 
to such writers as Poe, Whitman, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Cooper, and Lowell are models of 
illuminative criticism. Finally, as a favour- 
able specimen of his style and an interesting 
passage in itself, we may quote the para- 
graph in which Mr. Trent does justice to 
the greatest of American statesmen and 
orators, and incidentally says some very 
sensible things bearing on the distinctive 
note of American literature :— 

‘‘ Abraham Lincoln is in his own person 
almost as much a justification of the claim 
that there is a truly American literature as of 
the essential vitality of American democracy. 
Not that he was a man of letters. If he were 





still alive, he would probably put an end with 
some racy story to the attempts to write mono- 
graphs upon his style and to give him a high 
place among American authors. Lincoln justifies 
the claim that there is a truly American litera- 
ture, because it seems impossible that the 
country that could produce such an original 
product in the shape of a man should have been 
completely sterile in the matter of original 
creation in letters. As we have seen, the most 
distinctive note of American literature is its 
applicability to the needs of a healthy-minded, 
sound-hearted people. Franklin in one field, 
Cooper in another, Longfellow and Whittier in 
yet another, in spite of their indebtedness to 
British and continental culture, were genuine 
American products, and appealed to their 
readers because what they wrote was applicable 
to American conditions. Lincoln rose to the 
presidency because in the field of = he 
comprehended the demands of those plain people 
who at least knew Longfellow’s ‘ Village Black- 
smith’ and the ‘Psalm of Life.’...... Simplicity 
and wholesomeness of democratic appeal mark 
the words and deeds of Lincoln and the books 
of the popular authors contemporary with him.” 


In this passage we think Mr. Trent has 
hit upon the essential note of American 
literature in the period which was really 
ended by the Civil War, though some of 
its chief exponents lived well on into our 
own time. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Gage of Red and White. 

Hope. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tue byways of French history in the six- 
teenth century afford a field for the his- 
torical novelist which might be more often 
exploited. There is no lack of leading 
characters and an infinity of complicated 
intrigue, and an author has almost as 
free a hand as if the scene were a “‘ Near- 
Eastern” principality in the elastic region 
which has been peopled by Anthony 
Hope and his followers. In the present 
case a sufficiently readable narrative has 
been spun round the personality of Jeanne 
d’Albret of Navarre, the mother of Henry IV. 
Her character is well drawn, and her sim- 
plicity and high courage deserve a better 
fate. The political sacrifice of her hand to 
the Duke of Cleves is fortunately frustrated 
by that potentate coming to terms with the 
Emperor. Jeanne then would fain marry 
Francis, the gallant Balafré, the ‘“ grand 
Guise” of history. But the Lorrainer is 
obtuse, and though staunch in his love 
for the little princess, whose champion 
he became in her childhood, is unfit to 
cope with the intrigues around him. So 
Jeanne and he are at cross-purposes, and 
she makes a loveless marriage with the 
wretched Antony of Bourbon. The murder 
of D’Enghien seems an unnecessary item in 
Catherine de’ Medici’s dark record, and 
Charles, the Cardinal of Lorraine, a more 
innocent idealist than is consistent with his 
later life; but on the whole there is pro- 
bability in the characterization where his- 
tory leaves portraits imperfect. ‘ The Red 
and White” is a pretty conceit, which we 
will leave to the reader. 


By Graham 


Red Morn. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell 
& Co.) 

Two-rnreps of this story deal with thrilling 

perils encountered in rapid succession on the 

Atlantic Ocean, the lively narrative being 
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not overloaded with rigging and scuppers. 
Each of the incidents is well within the 
limits of probability, though the bursting 
of an ammonia-tank and the burning of 
crews by the hot blast from Mount Pelée are 
happily novel and rare; but their rapid 
cumulation is strongly suggestive of the 
impossible. However, when we are in the 
thick of it Mr. Pemberton carries us along 
so merrily, and the hero and heroine are so 
brave and resourceful and strong, that we 
forget how uninteresting they are and how 
inexplicably they behave when unstimulated 
by emergency. Still the critic may keep 
asking in vain why the man with piercing 
eyes and lank dark hair and a stoop does 
this, and why Miss Jessie Golding, daughter 
of a New York railway king, does that. 
Why, for instance, did the former say that 
Lord Eastry was a gentleman, though all 
that Mr. Pemberton writes about that peer 
shows that the appellation was inapplicable ? 
In chaps. xvii.—xix. we find careful explana- 
tions of Jessie’s vagaries, but they are 
scarcely convincing, and if needed at all 
should have come much earlier in the book. 
Maureen. By Edward McNulty. (Arnold.) 
At a time when Sir Horace Plunkett’s book 
on Ireland has set that country by the ears 
Mr. McNulty’s novel of humble Irish life 
comes appropriately. He is apparently of 
Sir Horace’s opinion that the government 
of Ireland is too ecclesiastical. But his pic- 
ture of an Irish parish (for that is what 
‘Maureen’ is) goes very much further 
than Sir Horace’s philosophical study. It 
is the difference between the abstract and 
the concrete; and, as presented in the 
concrete by Mr. McNulty, the picture is 
disheartening. Father John, one of the two 
priests concerned, is an ignorant and un- 
scrupulous man, whose sole ideas are to 
secure his control over the village and to fill 
the coffers of the church. The latter he 
attempts to accomplish by a fictitious 
miracle, and it is in arranging this 
that he falls foul of the new school- 
master because the latter will not back 
him up. The unfortunate schoolmaster, who 
is a timid, shrinking man, is denounced from 
the pulpit, and the young bloods of the 
parish are let loose on him. The love- 
story of Maureen is interwoven with his 
fate. Mr. McNulty’s aim has been to show 
the devastation wrought in the village by 
—- influence, children being neglected, 
ouseholds starved, and lovers separated in 
the interests of holy Church. The story is 
gruesome, and is handled very power- 
fully. The tragedy is not minimized, but 
on the ot her hand no evident bias appears in 
the auth or’s treatment. He records his facts 
as history, and he has enhanced the inter- 
est of h is novel by lighter shades of humour 
which break the gloom very successfully. 
His characters strike us as well considered 
and true ; certainly they are distinct. And he 
has skilfully delineated that curious trait 
in Irish nature which developes a rebel into 
a king’s soldier in a trice. Fiction as 
it is, we take this book to be a valuable 
contribution to the Irish problem. 





To-morrow’s Tangle. By Geraldine B 
(Cassell & Co.) eX 

Tuenz is little in this Californian tale that 

has any relation to life. A pioneer, who 








has become a Mormon for the sole purpose 
of marrying a second wife, sells his lawful 
spouse to a sentimental miner for a pair of 
horses, generously throwing his baby 
daughter into the bargain. Twenty-five 
years later Jake Shackleton is the chief of 
millionaires in San Francisco, where his 
daughter, ‘‘one of those lordly women that 
California grows so triumphantly,” isearning 
a miserable pittance as a music teacher. 
His sudden death leaves Mariposa in a 
position to assert a claim to all his riches, 
her ill-used mother having, by the familiar 
device of a death-bed confession, made her 
acquainted with her relationship to him. 
Conscience makes her brave. Resenting 
the dead man’s treatment of her mother, 
she shrinks from receiving any benefit 
through him, and, resisting the importunate 
advice of an unscrupulous lover, renounces 
the great fortune that is hers for the asking. 
Of its class, however, ‘To-morrow’s Tangle’ 
is a fairly good specimen. The plot, 
though largely fashioned by the long arm 
of coincidence, is ingenious and well worked 
out, and the characters, if conventional, are 
clearly drawn. Much the best part of the 
story is the prologue, in which there is more 
than one suggestion of Bret Harte. 





The Man in the Wood. By Mary Stuart Boyd. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tus book is better written than imagined. 
The petty despotism of a vulgar woman, who 
domineers over a weak clerical husband and 
as many of his rustic parishioners as she 
can, is a poor topic either as the foundation 
of a story or for illustration of character. 
Parsimonious and sanctimonious tyrants 
like Mrs. Pell-Taskin no doubt exist, 
but we are glad to think that they are 
uncommon types, while such antediluvian 
narrowness of view as the clerical couple 
exhibit on social subjects is surely an 
anachronism. The poverty that marks their 
order in these days does not as a rule make 
them so mean and ridiculous as here 
described. On the other hand, the generous 
““Veka” (the author has a gift of caco- 
phony), the Cinderella-like poor cousin of 
the rectory, and her hero, the man in the 
wood, are pleasantly drawn, and some 
relief is afforded by the latter’s voyage and 
experiences on a plantation in Ceylon. He 
is a noble-minded convict, unduly punished 
for a slaughter which in fact amounts to 
justifiable homicide, and Veka, with the aid 
of a kind old gentleman (there are many of 
these di ¢x machind to smooth the path of 
love and virtue in the story), restores him 
to name and fame. 


What Ought She to Do? By Florence 
Warden. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Tue author has so much ingenuity, and 
usually such a freshness of invention, that 
at her best she writes an admirable sensa- 
tional or domestic novel. She fluctuates 
between these two, and occasionally blends 
them. Her latest book is of the domestic 
order, and is tame in comparison with 
many of her previous efforts. We are pre- 
pared to believe, however, that it will 
please, despite the fact that she has chosen 
a trite subject, and not taken the trouble to 
treat it carefully, which is the only thing 
that would have compensated for the 
threadbare situations developed. When 
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three jovial hunters, passing the Assizes 
Court, are attracted by the demeanour, and 
interested by the misfortunes, of a young 
and friendless girl who has _ been 
wrongfully charged with theft, we get 
a fair start. With the proposal of the 
youngest (aged twenty-three) that the girl 
should dine with them we get under way, 
and begin to be interested. But when this 
young Quixote announces his intention of 
marrying his protégée, without being under 
the influence of drink, passion, or a wager, 
our attention flags. Thereafter Miss 
Warden’s story limps. It has its good 
points, for her narrative is always facile 
and generally direct; but we have often 
met that woman with the disguise appearing 
in her husband’s house, and we are tired of 
her. In this case the intervention is not 
tragic, or even pathetic, and we cannot help 
feeling that the heroine comes off very 
lightly. 














Miss Caroline. By Theo. Douglas. (Arnold.) 


Ir is not clear at what date the story of 
‘ Miss Caroline’ is fixed, but from the illus- 
trations, which are by Mr. Gordon Browne, 
we judge it to be some time in the eighteenth 
century. There is a sort of brave air of 
gallantry and swords and pistols in the back- 
ground. But the main course of the tale is 
not exciting; it is thoroughly and deci- 
dedly feminine. The narrator is a girl of 
sixteen who lives with her stepfather at 
Orchard Place, and with Max, who is her 
stepfather’s son, but who is careful to point 
out to Hetty in the first chapter that he is 
not her brother, and no relation at all. Thus 
early and satisfactorily is the way cleared. 
There is a certain chain of exciting 
incidents which hinge on the person 
who gives the novel its title. Perhaps 
it would be unfair to explain who Miss 
Caroline is, but we cannot help thinking that 
the author has been a little audacious in 
supposing that a trick of this sort could be 
carried outeffectually. Moreover, weget more 
than a little tired of the honeyed sweetness of 
the heroine, of her feebleness and inability 
to stand up for herself, and, above all, of 
her innocence. Her innocence is colossal— 
so much so that we suspect her. She does 
not know anything, and cannot be brought 
to understand anything. She is a dainty 
little fool, whom her contemporary, Dr. 
Johnson, might have addressed in the 
historic phrase, ‘ That, dearest, is because 
you are a dunce.” What detracts from the 
interest of the story is the certainty the 
reader has as to the way in which it will 
end. He (or she) will only read it to be 
sure that it does end in the one way. And 
it does. 





The Ellwoods. By Charles Stuart Welles. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Tu1s book appears to have been copyrighted 

in America in the year 1901, and in Eng- 

land during the present year. In his pre- 

face the author describes it as 


‘‘a novel witha social and political purpose...... 
It has been the author's desire simply to indi- 
cate the most glaring obstructions in the paths 
of reform. These barriers once broken down 
the age of the revival of learning will be at 


hand...... The brotherly love of Christianity will 
become the burden of legislation, instead of 
greed and fratricidal strife......that grand Com- 
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monwealth of peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men, heralded by Christ, will have been 
inaugurated.” 

We think the writer was ill-advised to 
choose the novel form, a form for which he 
has apparently no sort of gift, as a vehicle 
for the presentation of his views regarding 
ancient and modern prophecies, the marriage 
laws, sociology, politics, and the like. By 
endeavouring to give these a setting of 
fiction, he has simply robbed them of what- 
ever dignity may be inherent in them. 
Huxley or Darwin, had either been ill- 
advised enough to write a novel, might 
possibly have done no better. Mr. Welles 
holds that Christianity is but little under- 
stood, that religion is based upon a perfect 
conception of the marriage state, and that 
when this is properly understood we shall 
arrive at the millennium. 


The Brazen Calf. By J. L. Ford. 

York, Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Tue thread of narrative on which this 
pungent satire is strung can only by 
courtesy gain it admission into the class of 
novels. The main idea is that the ‘‘ Four 
Hundred ”’ of New York, owing its appella- 
tion to a chance remark made by Mr. Ward 
McAllister, was originated as an institution 
by the ‘Yellow Press,’’ which for com- 
mercial ends set it up and keeps it up as an 
object of an idolatrous worship so popular 
as to be now “ not a local fad, but a national 
calamity.” The ostensible narrator, an 
elderly ex-journalist, describes the inception 
of the cult; the ways in which editors 
put people into the magic number — for 
instance, by running them as “freak 
features,” or new cotillon leaders, or as 
‘among those present”; and the various 
miseries and humiliations suffered by 
individual four-hundredths and votaries of 
their sum total, in easy, discursive style, 
enlivened with touches of humour and 
quaint phrases. Many of Mr. Ford’s 
strictures apply equally to British aspirants 
after the epithet ‘‘fashionable’’ and to our 
“smart” sets. His simple boarding-house 
story ends in orthodox fashion with a 
wedding ; and so aristocratic are the happy 
pair that, ignoring the ‘ Yellow Press” 
and its idol, they are united quietly in the 
presence of relations too exclusive to asso- 
ciate with notorieties puffed in society pages 
of Sunday papers. 


(New 


L’Invisible Lien. By WHenry Rabusson. 
(Paris, Charpentier. ) 

M. Rasvusson continues his resuscitation of 
Octave Feuillet novels, and ‘ L’Invisible 
Lien’ will please all those who like the work 
of the greater man. It is sad, and comes to 
abadend. But the characters are perhaps 
a little too much dolls of society for any 
lasting impression of pain to be produced on 
the hardened reader. M. Rabusson goes 
out of his way in the person of his hero to 
make rather a disagreeable attack upon 
Jews in general, which has the air of being 
dragged in to suit the prejudices of French 
readers. 








VERSE OLD AND NEW. 

The Poems of Charles Wolfe. By C. L. 
Falkiner. (Bullen.)—Palgrave, it will be 
remembered, in the ‘Golden Treasury’ 
devotes a note on ‘The Burial of Sir John 





Moore’ to drawing a comparison between 
Wolfe and Keats, who appear to us to have 
little in common but their early deaths. A 
more fruitful analogy can, we think, be traced 
with a different poet, whose fame also rests 
mainly on a single elegy. When allowance is 
made for his longer life and complete leisure, 
Gray’s output is even more scanty than 
Wolfe’s. It would seem that emotional and 
intellectual vivacity is a necessary antecedent 
to all poetical composition. But the rejection 
of his addresses by the lady for whom he 
sacrificed his chances of a Fellowship, coupled 
with removal from college friends and inter- 
ests, produced in Wolfe the sort of settled 
languor and depression, freezing the springs 
of song, against which Gray maintained a 
life-long struggle. That in more favourable 
circumstances he would, as Mr. Falkiner says, 
have reached a position at least equal to 
Campbell’s, the present volume shows, we 
think, beyond doubt. 

Wolfe is known to the world at large only as 
the author of ‘ The Burial of Sir John Moore,’ 
which Byron pronounced ‘‘little inferior to 
the best which the present prolific age has 
brought forth,’’ and Shelley took for a rough 
sketch of Campbell’s: to lovers of poetry by 
at least one other piece, the exquisite lyric 
“‘Tf I had thought thou couldst have died,’’ 
which Palgrave included in the revised and 
enlarged ‘Golden Treasury’; and to the 
student by Archdeacon Russell’s ‘ Remains 
of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, A.B.’—a 
book which enjoyed enormous popularity at 
the time of its production, but which its pur- 
pose, arrangement, and style combine to render 
wholly unsuitable for the public of to-day. Of 
the poems, now for the first time, therefore, 
rendered accessible to the general reader, the 
most valuable seem to us the two blank-verse 
pieces, ‘Jugurtha’ and ‘The Farewell to 
Lough Bray.’ The first, which must be added 
to the number, notoriously small, of prize poems 
that are also literature, exhibits considerable 
dramatic power and an almost audacious 
simplicity of language in the face of the still 
dominant eighteenth-century tradition. ‘The 
Farewell to Lough Bray’ might be pronounced, 
following the lines of Shelley’s criticism on 
‘The Burial of Sir John Moore,’ a rough sketch 
of Wordsworth’s. The slightly monotonous 
rhythm, the pauses, language, and attitude 
to nature are all his :— 

’T was therefore did my heart expand, to mark 
Thy pensive uniformity of gloom, 

The deep and holy darkness of thy wave, 

And tbat stern rocky form, &c. 

Of the lyrical pieces, the stanzas ‘To a 
Friend’ open well, with something of Lamb’s 
fascination and wayward music; the Spanish 
war-song is spirited and effective; and one 
verse of ‘Go, Forget Me,’ which sixty years 
ago was very popular as a song, is so good 
that we venture to quote it :— 


Like the sun, thy presence glowing 
Clothes the meanest things in light; 

And when thou, like him, art going, 
Loveliest objects fade in night. 

All things looked so bright about thee, 

That they nothing seem without thee; 
By that pure and lucid mind 
Earthly things were too refined. 


Mr. Falkiner has written a thoroughly 
workmanlike introductory account of Wolfe. 
It is not, however, made clear that Wolfe 
was educated not at Winchester College, but 
at Hyde Abbey School, in Winchester, the 
head master of which, Dr. Richards, was a 
noted Orbilius. Presumably, however, Wolfe 
escaped the ubiquitous flagellum, as a letter 
quoted by Archdeacon Russell says, ‘‘ He 
never received even a slight punishment or 
reprimand at any school to which he ever 
went.’’ Dean Gaisford was also a pupil at 
the school about this time. ‘‘ Hand,’’ on 
p. 48 in the antepenultimate line, should be 


band. 


Mr. A. B. Paterson does not, as a rule, 
write poetry, in the somewhat restricted 





sense which that word has come to bear for 
the ancient and literary peoples of Europe. 
The majority of the pieces included in his 
Rio Grande’s Last Race and other Verses 
(Macmillan) are but vigorous bits of verse 
journalism, transcripts of racecourse humour, 
episodes of life in the backwoods. They 
invariably lay more stress upon the content 
of a story than upon the way in which it is 
told. The literary tradition has only filtered 
to them through the irregular channel of Mr. 


Kipling. It is not for nothing that their 
author is nicknamed ‘‘ Banjo’’ Paterson. 
Occasionally, however, Mr. Paterson 


endeavours a higher flight, and interprets 
for us the heart and temper, and not merely 
the local colour, of 
The land where the kangaroo 
Barks loud at dawn, and the white-eyed crow 
Uplifts his song on the stock-yard fence, 
As he watches the lambkins passing hence. 

It is the Australia of the second generation. 
Mr. Paterson is no exile, singing the song of 
nostalgia, as he painfully scrapes together 
the gold which is to take him back to town, 
‘*and all that ever went with evening dress.’’ 
He is the free man of the free Common- 
wealth, conscious, not without pride, of 
filling his own place, and no mean place, in the 
order of things. He is an Anglo-Saxon, but 
no longer an Anglo-Saxon out of joint. He 
wears his rue with a difference. 

The narrow ways of English folk 
Are not for such as we ; 

They bear the long-accustomed yoke 
Of staid conservancy : 

But all our roads are new and strange, 
And through our blood there runs 

The vagabonding love of change 

That drove us westward of the range, 
And westward of the suns. 

We trace in him the growth of a new 
national sentiment, the dignity of a young 
people taking its place for the first time in 
the comity of the powers, and marking the 
grave occasion by the baptism of generous 
blood :— 

For the honour of Australia, our mother, 
Side by side with our kin from over sea, 

We have fought and we have tested one another, 
And enrolled among the brotherhood are we. 


There was never post of danger but we sought it 

In the fighting, through the fire, and through the flood. 
There was never prize so costly but we bought it, 

Though we paid for its purchase with our blood. 


Was there any road too rough for us to travel ? 

Was there any path too far for us to tread ? 
You can track us by the blood drops on the gravel 

On the roads that we milestoned with our dead! 
Thus Mr. Paterson writes ‘‘ Australia’s march- 
ing song ’’—the ‘Song of the Australians in 
Action.’ 


Signora Ada Negri holds, we believe, in 
the opinion of the critics of her countrya high 
place among its modern poets. Her new 
volume of poems, entitled Maternita (Milan, 
Treves), may therefore, we presume, be taken 
as a fair specimen of what appeals to the 
modern Italian taste. Of the form it is, of 
course, impossible for a foreigner to express 
any judgment, though one might suppose that 
the frequent inversions—a trick which Italian 
poetry seems to have retained from the 
decadent days of the later cinquecentists—the 
habit of allowing the end of a line to inter- 
vene between an adjective and its substan- 
tive, and the mixture of rhymed and unrhymed 
endings in the same piece, would be unpleas- 
ing in any language. As to the contents, the 
epithet which would best express their spirit 
is one which has apparently become obsolete 
in the vocabulary of criticism, namely, 
morbid. A profound melancholy broods over 
almost every poem in the book. The author 
does not seem to possess a joyous note 
in her voice. Children sick or dead; 
one mother sitting at her solitary work 
mourning for a son who has had the 
misfortune to murder his king, and has 
suffered the penalty; another who shoots 
herself in order to be with her dead child: 
such are the pictures on which Signora Negri’s 
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muse seems to dwell by choice. Through all 
runs an undercurrent of what it is the fashion 
to call ‘‘revolt.’’ ‘‘ E triste il tuo mondo,”’ 
says the new-born infant; and if the world in 
Italy is at all like what is here depicted, he 
is justified in his remonstrance against being 
brought into it. The author does indeed look 
forward to a vaguely indicated day when 
every mother shall suckle her child in joy 
and peace, and weave round his breast as he 
grows up a firm corslet of senses uncorrupted ; 
and when—an ideal curiously unlike that set 
before herself by the ‘‘ new woman’’ whom we 
know—no woman shall have to leave her home 
and desert the cradle ‘for a law of servile 
toil,’’ but shall be free to devote herself to 
the rearing of the hero. But this dismal 
insistence on the ills of life hardly seems the 
way to hasten that day’s arrival. 





AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

Batti na Absdbuan Hausa. With Transla- 
tion, Vocabulary, and Notes. By W. H. 
Brooks and Lewis H. Nott. (Oxford, Uni- 
versity Press.)—The recent acquisitions of 
territory in Western Africa have given rise 
to a small but increasing demand for text- 
books of the Hausa language, which, owing to 
the commercial aptitudes of the Hausas, forms 
an excellent ‘‘ circulating medium’? from 
Sierra Leone to Lake Tchad, and even down 
to the Niger Delta. We have on previous 
occasions noticed Canon Robinson’s ‘ Grammar,’ 
‘Dictionary,’ and ‘ Specimens of Hausa 
Literature,’ which, with Mr. Miller’s ‘ Hausa 
Notes,’ make up pretty nearly the whole 
available material in this country, to which 
the little book now before us is a useful 
addition. ‘‘ Texts,’’ however fragmentary, of 
any non-literary language are a valuable aid 
to its acquisition, and it is to be hoped that 
the present publication may be followed by 
others on the same lines. The Hausa text 
was written by a native named Ibrahim, and 
though ‘‘no literary merit is claimed’’ for 
these little pieces on the ‘Hausa War,’ on 
elephant-hunting, agriculture, and kindred 
topics, yet they have an interest of their own, 
even apart from their linguistic value. It is 
a pity that the first-named is not fuller. It 
opens piously, thus :— 

“‘T shall begin my discourse in the name of 
Allah. I shall discourse concerning the war of the 
men of Hausa and the men of Sokoto, the men of 
Gobir, Katsina, Zinder, and Margu. Sokoto was the 
town of Shehu dan Fodio; in his time there was no 
war, but in the time of his son Muhamman Bello 
there was ; he made a war, he conquered Alkatawa.” 
This is the ‘“‘ Sultan Bello’’ who was visited 
by Clapperton in 1824, 

The conclusion of the third section, which 
treats of the elephant, ostrich, giraffe, and 
buffalo, is a little enigmatical, except on the 
supposition that a moral, whether obviously 
apt or not, must be brought in at all costs :— 

“So the buffalo, if it be hunted, is approached, 
shot with arrows, and its throat cut. It is flayed, 
and the hide taken and made into shields ; the flesh 
is eaten or sold. 

_ “Now I conclude. The fault of the young is 
indolence—the fault of the old is covetousness. I 
have no indolence, and you have no covetousness. 
bb point out to you take trouble to acquire. 

_We are a little puzzled by the phonetic 
directions in Mr. Brooks’s introduction. We 
have no fault to find with the system of trans- 
literation employed (based on that of Lepsius) 
in a work intended for students, though the 
diacritic marks render it somewhat compli- 
cated for use in schools. But we fail to under- 
stand how the three varieties of the vowel a 
are discriminated :— 

* Q.ee0088 in i 
harami, little...... English pan, hell, eg, Hause 

© Geeooee08 in Engl, 
portare...... 

* d......88 in Engl. passenger.” 


bad; not the Italian @ in 


The first definition may pass if we under- 
stand it to mean the unaccented a in ‘‘ sauce- 
pan,’’ as usually pronounced, or in ‘‘shall’’ 
when spoken quickly and without emphasis; 
in fact, the sound indicated by Messrs. Vietor 
and Rippmann as 2 (‘ Elements of Phonetics’ 
in Dent’s ‘‘ Modern Language Series,’’ p. 48). 
But with regard to the second, we find on the 
previous page that ‘‘a horizontal mark, e.g., 
a, implies that the vowel sound is dwelt upon 
and prolonged.’’ We should not have sup- 
posed that the a in ‘‘ bad’”’ was ‘‘ dwelt upon 
and prolonged,’’ except as a very marked 
Northern and Midland provincialism. Surely 
it comes nearer to Vietor’sae. Again, wherein 
does the a in ‘‘ bad ”’ differ (in ordinary pro- 
nunciation) from the a in ‘‘passenger’’? If 
there is a difference, is it not too subtle a one 
for use in a definition where broad and clearly 
marked distinctions are necessary? And are 
we to understand that ‘‘the Italian a in 
portare’’—or, let us say, the English a in 
‘*father’’—does not exist in Hausa? The 
absence of so elementary and universal a 
sound would be very curious, We think Mr. 
Brooks has scarcely got at the root of the 
matter in phonetics ; otherwise he would not 
call the e in ‘‘letting’’ the ‘‘ sharpened ’”’ 
form of that in ‘‘deleting,’’ or the i in 
‘fitting ’’ of that in “‘ fighting.”’ 

The beginner would probably be grateful 
for a little further assistance in the shape of a 
few lines of word-for-word translation on what 
used, we believe, to be called the Hamiltonian 
system; but the vocabulary is admirably done, 
and the book as a whole likely to be very 
useful. We are glad to see that the intro- 
duction concludes with a word of appreciation 
for the great services rendered to philology by 
Schin, the pioneer of Hausa studies. 


Lipalo tsa Testamente e Khologolo is the 
Old Testament Lectionary in the Sechuana 
language—apparently a new translation, as it 
differs somewhat from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s Sechuana Bible, which, if we 
mistake not, is Moffat’s version, published in 
1857. Moffat’s work, monumental as it is, was 
more or less that of a pioneer; and perhaps 
the time has come to revise, if not to super- 
sede it. We own that we prefer vernacular 
terms for the numerals and the cardinal points 
(as in the version now before us), even at the 
cost of a little cumbrousness, to fori, faeve, 
noreta, souta, &c., which seem to have been 
considered indispensable at an earlier date. 
Probably some differences are due to dialect. 
The Lectionary, if we may judge by the spell- 
ing adopted, has been executed under the 
same auspices (if not actually by the same 
hand) as Archdeacon Crisp’s ‘Notes towards 
a Secoana Grammar,’ which professedly deals 
with the Serolong dialect, while the Bible 
Society’s translation is in the Setlaping. 


Dr. Cook’s Medical Vocabulary in Luganda 
(S.P.C.K.) will be found extremely useful in 
the extensive region of Equatorial Africa 
where that language is understood. It is the 
usual experience of travellers that all natives 
assume them to be qualified practitioners, 
and expect relief accordingly. This little 
book gives in the modest compass of sixty-four 
pages a surprising amount and variety of infor- 
mation: a number of sentences to be used in 
“medical interrogation,’’ a list of English 
equivalents for Luganda names of diseases, 
parts of the body, &c.; some notes on peculiar 
native diseases and their treatment (including 
one on the sleeping sickness which has 
attracted much attention of late years), and 
some useful prescriptions. A copy of the rules 
in force at the Mengo Hospital is added in 
the vernacular. 


We have also received from the same 
Society the Rev. W. A. Goodwin’s ‘ Notes on 
the Four Gospels’ in Xosa (i Vangeli Ezine, 





&e.), the translation being the work of the 
Rev. R. Gasa, of Umtata; and a Swahili 





commentary on the Church Catechism — 
Maelezo ya Katekisimo ya Kanisa, emanat- 
ing from the Church Missionary Society at 
Mombasa. This Society appears to be doing 
for the literature of the Mombasa dialect 
what the U.M.C.A. is doing for that of Zan- 
zibar; but, so far as we have seen at present, 
its productions are fewer in number, and also 
have less variety than those of the Zanzibar 
press. 


We have also before us Ny Finoan’ny Fila- 
zantsara, being a Malagasy version of Canon 
Mason’s ‘ Faith of the Gospel.’ Madagascar 
presents the interesting, though not altogether 
uncommon spectacle of a partial divergence 
between race and language; the former being 
a mixture of Bantu and Malayo-Polynesian, 
the latter Malayo-Polynesian only. The few 
Bantu-sounding words which we have been able 
to discover in MM. Boucabeille and Lavoi- 
piére’s vocabulary are not enough to affect 
the general character of the language. The 
affinities of the latter are not so much with 
what we know as Malay (a comparatively 
recent linguistic development) as with ancient 
Javanese, the languages of the Philippine 
Islands, Fijian, and Maori. This fact comes 
out most strikingly in Dr. Codrington’s in- 
teresting preface to his ‘ Mota Dictionary’ ; 
and he gives many examples of words in this 
Melanesian language which have cognates in 
Malay and Malagasy, as well as Maori and 
other Polynesian tongues. 

The question of the Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guage-family, and the three distinct races 
which it has, one may say, gathered into a 
sort of unity, is too vast for discussion here, 
but has some bearing on the last item of our 
list; and, in order to define more clearly the 
place of the latter, we may here quote Dr. 
Codrington’s division of the ‘‘ Ocean Family”’ 
into four branches :— 

“1, The Indonesian group includes the language 
of Madagascar, with those of...... the Philippine 
Islands, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and of the 
islands eastwards towards New Guinea. 

“2, The Micronesian group takes in the Caroline, 
Pelew, Marshall, and Gilbert Islands. 

“3. The Melanesian languages are those spoken by 
the present inhabitants of the great chain of islands 
which extends from the east of New Guinea to New 
Caledonia, including Fiji. 

“4, The Polynesian languages of the Eastern 
Pacific are wn known as those of Samoa, Tonga, 
Hawaii, and the Maori of New Zealand.” 


The Solomon Islands come into the third of 
these groups, and various languages are 
spoken in them—among others, the Bugotu, 
in which several little books (a hymn- book, 
parts of the Old Testament, parts of the 
Prayer Book, the Epistles, and a Catechism) 
have just been published. It appears to be 
one of the languages which are more primitive 
than (e.g.) Tongan or Maori, and also some- 
what mixed with Papuan elements. Whether 
it is the same as the ‘‘ Buka’’ of Bougainville 
Island, of which Mr. Sidney Ray has given a 
vocabulary in the Zeitschrift fiir afrikanische 
und ozeanische Sprachen (vol. ii. No. 1, p. 54), 
we have been unable by comparison to deter- 
mine. Dr. Codrington quotes from it several 
cognates with the Mota of Banks’s Islands. 
Both in it and Mota we are struck with the 
frequency of consonantal endings, which are 
absent in Malagasy and Maori. With the 
materials at hand (we have never seen a 
Bugotu grammar or dictionary, and presume 
that none as yet exists, unless in manuscript) 
it is difficult to make any comparison of 
vocabularies; but from a cursory inspection 
of the first chapter of Genesis we may say 
that the word for a bird is the Maori 
manu (almost universal in the Pacific), that 
boni (‘‘night’’) may be compared with po 
(Hine-nui-te-po), and vaitugu (a star) with 
whetu; while bea (water) is possibly cognate 
with wai. There are no sonant mutes (b, d, g) 
in Maori. But popo (heaven) cannot be forced 
into any analogy with rangi, nor Horara (sea) 
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with Moana. This kind of comparison is 
always unsatisfactory, however, without a 
competent knowledge of the two languages in 
question. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt, and Paganism. 
By Arthur Lyttelton. (Murray.)—We have 
chosen the title on the cover of this book, in 
preference to that given on the title-page, in 
consideration of its greater brevity; but as a 
matter of fact it indicates the contents of less 
than half the volume. Besides studies of 
Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, Clough, 
Swinburne, Thomson, who are the representa- 
tive poets in the classes named, there are 
papers on Carlyle and George Eliot; while 
perhaps the most striking piece in the whole 
collection is that with which it concludes— 
an essay on ‘The Pagan Reaction under the 
Emperor Julian,’ of which we are not sur- 
prised to be told that when it appeared in the 
Church Quarterly Gladstone wrote to ask 
the name of the author, the answer being, 
“You have not far to look.’’ This essay, 
written at the age of twenty-eight, besides 
being remarkable for the unpretentious finish 
of its literary style, shows already many of 
the most characteristic traits of the future 
bishop—sound knowledge both of books and of 
men, clearness of conviction, coupled with 
perfect urbanity towards the convictions of 
others, and an entire absence of anything like 
**professional”’ bias. Julian has, for obvious 
reasons, been the subject of equally exag- 
gerated eulogy and detraction, while the 
ordinary man has been perhaps inclined to 
shun him as something of a bore. The last 
impression, at any rate, will hardly survive a 
perusal of this essay forty pages long. In 
form a review of Dr. Rendall’s well-known 
Hulsean prize essay, together with a French 
and a German work on a similar subject which 
appeared about the same time, it contains one 
of those presentments of a character which 
when once read leave the reader with the 
feeling that the person to whom they refer has 
become to him a living man at last. Julian 
the ‘‘ apostate,’’ Julian the enlightened free- 
thinker, may stimulate partisans; but Julian 
the pious Conservative, trying to set back the 
hands of the clock and revivify ‘‘a creed out- 
worn ’’—still more, Julian with ‘‘ the doubtful 
credit of having invented the religious diffi- 
culty in education ’’—touches a chord in all 
our hearts. 

The purely literary essays, none of which, 
with the exception of that on Tennyson, was 
written after the author was thirty, show the 
same maturity of thought and manner, together 
with a sureness and independence in the 
literary judgments to which young men rarely 
attain. This maturity of mind is all the more 
remarkable—at all events to those who knew 
the Bishop of Southampton—from its associa- 
tion with what until his final breakdown 
seemed like inexhaustible youth. A serene 
and sedate youth, no doubt, it was; but there 
was so little sign of wear and tear about 
voice, demeanour, or features, that it is even 
now difficult to realize that when he died he 
had completed his fiftieth year. The loss of 
such a nature not to the Church only, but 
to the country at large—for if he had lived 
he would assuredly have been called before 
long to a post of wider influence than that of 
a suffragan bishop—is almost incalculable. 

Next to the ‘ Julian,’ perhaps the essay on 
Carlyle shows as much as any the writer’s 
characteristic ability to put himself at a point 
of view differing widely from his own. With 
Carlyle’s notions of religion he can have had 
no sympathy ; with his general outlook on life 
very little. Yet he can write :— 

“In Carlyle we recognize one of the world’s 
teachers, for what he knew to be truths he could 
proclaim with a voice that men could not but listen 

The greatness of a teacher does not lie in the 





novelty of the truths which he knows, but in the 
force by which he constrains men to listen to him, 
and still more to believe him. Mr. Bagehot has 
said that the liking for Carlyle is a youthful taste, 
which wears off with years and experience. He did 
not recognize that to inspire the young is at least 
* ry and valuable an achievement as to instruct 
e old.’ 


Considering that to Carlyle’s ‘‘ inspiration’’ 
may be set down many of those aspects of 
political thought in recent times of which the 
writer least approved, we think this a generous 
appreciation. A great part of the essay, 
indeed, is devoted to refuting the description 
of Carlyle (due, by the way, as we havealways 
understood, in the first instance to Gladstone) 
as ‘fa second-rate man with a marvellous gift 
of expression.’’ 

Among the poets, while all the essays are 
suggestive and thoughtful, it is easy to see 
that Tennyson and Browning, ‘‘ the poets of 
faith,’’ were those by whom Lyttelton was 
most attracted, and whom he had pondered 
most deeply. It is somewhat curious that 
while the essay on Browning was written at 
the age of twenty-six, that on Tennyson 
represents the judgment of fifteen years later, 
though it may safely be said that to most 
lovers of poetry appreciation of Tennyson 
comes long before the taste for Browning ; 
that the latter is as certainly the poet of the 
forties as the former is of the twenties. Yet 
here again the only difference to be noticed 
in the treatment is, perhaps, a slight ten- 
dency to emphasize Tennyson’s weak point, 
the lack of creative imagination, while the 
other’s uncouthness of form is condoned 
in consideration of ‘‘ his intense desire 
to grasp the matter, to penetrate to the 
innermost meaning of the facts with which 
he is dealing.’’ Of course, being written in 
1878, the essay can take no account of the last 
five volumes which Browning produced; but 
we can recall nothing in them which could 
affect the general estimate. This will, we 
think, strike all readers who can disentangle 
themselves from the literary coxcombries of 
the moment as showing perhaps the most 
insight into Browning’s mind and method of 
any study of the poet thathas yet been written. 
The volume is introduced by a short memoir 
of the late Bishop, from the hand of his 
brother-in-law, the Bishop of Rochester. To 
those who were unacquainted with its subject 
it will do a little to explain why to those who 
had that privilegethenews that he was stricken 
for death seemed to make the world grow 
colder and duller. The portrait which serves 
for frontispiece is, on the other hand, sadly 
inadequate, or has been most unsatisfactorily 
reproduced. 


Gower: Selections from the ‘ Confessio 
Amantis.’ Edited by G. C. Macaulay. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—This volume supplies an 
obvious want. The ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ not- 
withstanding its unquestionable importance, 
has hitherto necessarily been excluded from 
the ordinary course of study in Early English 
literature, owing to the want of any satisfac- 
tory edition. A trustworthy text of the poem 
was for the first time given to scholars by 
Prof. Macaulay in 1901, but the price of the 
complete edition renders it unavailable for the 
great majority of students. These ‘Selections’ 
include extracts of considerable length from 
all the books except the seventh, and together 
with the summaries of the omitted portions 
they afford an adequate representation of the 
substance and manner of the entire poem. With 
characteristic diligence Prof. Macaulay has 
not been content to reproduce the text of his 
complete edition, but has transcribed literatim 
that of the Fairfax MS. Hence this volume 
is, so far as it goes, actually superior for some 
purposes to the larger work, in which th was 
printed for p and y for 3, and the letters j and 
v were substituted for the consonantal i and u 
of the MS. The fresh collation of the MS. has, 





moreover, led to the discovery of a few 
trifling mistakes, which are duly corrected in 
this volume. The valuable introduction has 
been skilfully condensed, the section on phono- 
logy being somewhat improved in arrange- 
ment. The notes, being intended for younger 
students, are more copious than in the original 
edition. We note a puzzling misprint on 
p. xxxiv, where ‘‘cornporwe’’ seems to be 
meant for corn, borwe; and in the foot-note 
on p. xxxiii ‘‘ West Germanic e’’ should read 
West Germanic @. The frontispiece contains 
reproductions of two miniatures from Bodleian 
MSS. representing the Confessor and the 
Lover of the poem, and Prof. Macaulay thinks 
it probable that in one of them the portrait 
of the Lover is meant as a likeness of Gower 
himself. 


Women in the Printing Trades, edited by 
Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, and published by 
Messrs. P. S. King & Son, is an interesting 
volume of social research in the style of that 
with which Mr. Charles Booth has made us 
familiar. It will be of value to all those who 
are connected with any branch of the printing 
trade, and also to all who care for questions 
connected with the employment, the wage, 
and the trade-unionism of women, such as the 
position of women under Factory Acts. There 
is some little contradiction in portions of the 
volume before us, caused by a variety of 
opinion on the part of the investigators. The 
conclusions, on the whole, are similar to those 
which have been arrived at by H.M. inspec- 
tors and are put before Parliament annually in 
the report of the principal lady inspector, 
contained in the volume known as the Report 
of the Chief Inspector of Factories. The evi- 
dence goes to show that no appreciable 
disadvantage is caused by Factory Acts to 
women in their competition withmen. Of 103 
employers who expressed an opinion, twenty- 
six state that legislation has not affected the 
position of women, sixty that it has been 
beneficial, and seventeen that they are 
opposed to all such legislation as ‘‘ grand- 
motherly.’’? In another passage one of the 
seventeen has his opinions dissected in detail, 
and we find that he was in favour of legisla- 
tion for the City of London, but opposed to it 
for Southwark. There are, of course, some 
curious pieces of information contained in this, 
as in all such volumes; for example, the 
temporary prosperity of the black-bordering 
trade, ‘‘owing to the South African war ”’ ; 
and the fact that many processes in con- 
nexion with the packing of Christmas cards 
may go on all night long, but if a ribbon 
has to be tied to each card they cannot, 
inasmuch as this is ‘‘ preparation for sale,”’ 
which becomes a factory process. One em- 
ployer, trying to make his women work over- 
time in a branch of the mourning trade, makes 
a speech related by one of the women workers: 
‘‘Tt is larks working late, and the governor 
he up and spoke to us so nice. He says, 
‘Girls, you won’t mind doing a bit of over- 
time for the sake of our dear Queen?’”’ Ina 
chapter which, Mr. Macdonald explains, is 
contributed by Mr. Stephen Fox, there is a 
certain want of clear condensation. The writer 
states the complaints of the employers with 
regard to the non-elasticity of the law as to 
hours, and begins sentences with such com- 
mitting words as ‘‘It seems absurd ’’ and “It 
appears to be a great hardship.’” When, how- 
ever, we draw the conclusion that he is express- 
ing his own views, we soon find ourselves startled 
by his giving the true reply to all that has 
been said :— 


‘Whether or not the law can be made suffi- 
elastic to allow of greater freedom with 


cientl 
regar to period of neem, overtime, 
and nightwork, raises difficult questions. No 


doubt it would be an advantage both to em- 
ployées and employers, if the law could be made 
so elastic, but the difficulty of effective inspection 
would be so great as to outweigh any possible 
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advantage. The early history of factory legis- 
tion and its working shows clearly that the inten- 
tion of the Act was defeated because employers 
could so easily evade its clauses.” 

In Juniper Hall (Lane) Miss Constance Hill 

has been fortunate enough to draw upon the 
resources of the Burney family for the compila- 
tion of a pleasantly gossiping book. It would 
appear as if Miss Hill, fresh from her inquiries 
into the life and associations of Jane Austen, 
had been led on to undertake something of the 
same kind on behalf of Fanny Burney. The 
existence of Juniper Hall, with its historic 
memories, offered a nucleus, and the result is 
very happy. In these pages, which are mainly, 
or largely, extracts from letters and docu- 
ments of the time, the atmosphere of those 
closing years of the eighteenth century in that 
house of illustrious émigrés is faithfully ren- 
dered. Juniper Hall, near Mickleham, which 
remains with some modifications to this day, 
was selected in 1792 as the refuge for certain 
distinguished fugitives, including Malouet, 
Lally-Tollendal, De Narbonne, and others. In 
a cottage near by Madame de Broglie was 
settled; and by the oddness of chance the 
Due de Liancourt was living close by Fanny 
Burney in Norfolk. Thus, while Fanny’s sister, 
Mrs. Phillips, wrote from her cottage at Mickle- 
ham, acquainting the author of ‘ Cecilia’ with 
the arrival of a M.d’Arblay among therefugees, 
Fanny herself was from Norfolk communicat- 
ing to her sister M. Liancourt’s desire to 
“meet M. d’Arblay, who was a friend and 
favourite of his eldest son.’’ Fate seems to have 
been presiding at these meetings. Fate seems 
also to have been kind to the émigrés, who fell 
in with so gracious and hospitable a friend as 
Mr. Lock, of Norbury Park. It was to Mr. 
Lock’s kind offices that they were obliged for 
their shelter at Juniper Hall, and he seems to 
have furthered their interests in every way. In- 
deed, the reception of the refugees by this little 
Surrey village was suchias even to overshadow 
the benignity of the present entente cordiale. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of Mickleham is 
a house which is now styled Camilla Lacey. 
Here it was that Fanny wrote ‘ Camilla’ after 
her marriage with D’Arblay, and this house 
was fitted up by the obliging Mr. Lock, 
whose family unhappily no longer possesses 
Norbury Park. Fanny joined her sister at the 
end of 1792, and lost no time in falling a victim 
to the fascinations of the strangers at Juniper 
Hall. These had been already augmented 
by the arrival of Talleyrand, who was, of 
course, not a French fugitive, and Madame de 
Staél. They were naturally very interesting 
figures, but our Burney’s affaire de cceur, as 
she would have called it, is, of course, more 
arresting than any mere fortunes of fallen 
aristocrats. ‘‘M. d’Arblay,’’ says she, after 
meeting him, 
“is one of the most singularly interesting characters 
that have ever been formed. He has a sincerity, a 
frankness, an ingenuous openness of nature that I 
had been unjust enough to think could not belong 
to a Frenchman.” 

How deep that self-reproach must have cut! 
And what thrills must have been dictated by 
this romantic experience ! 

“M. d’Arblay came from the melancholy sight of 
departing Norbury to Mickleham, and with an 
air the most ¢triste,and a sound of voice quite 
dejected, as I learn from Susanna ; for Iwas in my 
heroics and could not appear till the last balf hour. 
A headache prevented my waiting upon Madame de 
Staél that day, and obliged me to retreat soon after 
nine o'clock in the evening, and my douce compagne 
would not let me retreat alone. We had only robed 
ourselves in looser drapery when a violent ringing at 
the bell startled us. We listened, and heard the 
voice of M. d’Arblay, and Jenny answering 
‘They ’re gone to bed.’ ‘ Comment? What?’ said he. 
‘C'est impossible. What you say ?’” 

Jenny then repeated the melancholy news 
in bad French, and in spite of furious 
rain the admirer had to retire. It was 
obvious that M. d’Arblay was doomed, and 
it was not long before he made his formal 





proposal for Miss Burney’s hand. She retired to 
Chessington, from which the gardens of Nor- 
bury could still be seen, to ponder over these 
agitations. But D’Arblay conquered despite 
the worldly wisdom of Dr. Burney, and the 
insignificance of Fanny’s pension — 1001. a 
year as an ex-maid of honour. On July 28th, 
1793, Fanny Burney became Fanny da’ Arblay. 
It is a pleasant, pretty story, harmonizing 
well with the gentle author of ‘ Evelina,’ 
* Cecilia,’ and ‘Camilla.’ Miss Hill has been 
able to make use of many unpublished letters, 
and also several unpublished portraits. That 
of Fanny herself is reproduced for the first 
time, and that of Mrs. Lock is singularly 
beautiful. The illustrations might conceiv- 
ably have been better, but they are well 
enough in a distinctly attractive book. 


Ir is now five years since the first volume of 
the Cambridge Grace Books saw the light, in 
the ‘‘Luard Memorial Series’’ of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society. That volume 
was edited by Mr. Stanley Leathes, whose 
introductory remarks stand as a model of what 
such a preface should be. Mr. Leathes’s 
multifarious labours in other fields have not 
permitted him to continue the work, and it is 
only fair to assert that no one in Cambridge 
could be better suited to carry it on than 
Miss Mary Bateson. Grace Book B, Part I. 
(Cambridge, University Press), contains the 
Proctors’ accounts and other records of the 
University from 1488 to 1511. ‘ Grace Book B’ 
does not greatly differ from its predecessor, 
except in size, in consequence of which it is 
divided into two parts to be issued separately. 
The whole volume will bring us down to 1549, 
and the second part is announced to appear 
in the current year. The present text 
has been collated with the original by Mr. 
F. E. Bickley. The index is a great improve- 
ment on that in the previous volume, but still 
not perfect; as, indeed, no index can be. It 
will be some time before we are able to realize 
the full value of these documents, which are 
so very full of matter in some ways, so very 
jejune in others. But the volume does credit 
to the society which has issued it, to the Uni- 
versity, and to its editor. 


In Old Alabama, by Anne Hobson (Grant 
Richards), consists of ten short stories and 
forty or fifty plantation songs, and is dedi- 
cated to the author’s brother, Richmond 
Pearson Hobson. Readers with a taste for 
dialect will find a feast to their liking here, 
but those who do not care for it are warned 
that there is hardly a word in this book spelt 
in the ordinary way. Indeed, the author seems 
to have felt that ordinary spelling, even in 
the case of the simplest word, would destroy 
the verisimilitude of her work. Wecannot see 
that any object is served by this sort of thing, 
unless it be that of making the stories more 
difficult to read. For the rest, the author 
displays photographic industry in these nar- 
ratives, rather than the art of selection or the 
story-telling gift. They are the simplest sort 
of sketches, and sometimes all but pointless, 
but one feels that they are real pictures of 
negro life. Their fault is that they contain 
so much that is not really essential, but only 
tiresome. The songs should be useful to col- 
lectors of such things, because, if not in 
themselves interesting, they are obviously 
real, and a far cry from the sugary stuff put 
forward in ‘‘coon songs’’ in England. 


Tue Library, No. 16, contains the last 
article written by Mr. Proctor, a review of 
a foreign history of ‘The Early Printers of 
K6ln,’ which is a perfect model of masterly 
and appreciative criticism. Mr. Proctor takes 
the results of this work, and shows, for example, 
how the Theodoricus ‘‘ infra sedecim domos ”’ 
is proved by it not to be the Theodoricus 
Rood de Colonia who printed at Oxford. 
Useful hints are given as to his own method of 
working in the note on the ‘ Rhetorica’ and 





elsewhere in thearticle. No bibliographer in- 
terested in incunabula can be without it, 
Another interesting article is an attempt to 
describe and estimate the number of scientific 
works printed in the fifteenth century. The 
medizeval classification of science is adopted, 
and the final estimate arrived at is that pro- 
bably there are over 30,000 incunabula, and 
that about 1,800 of these would fall within the 
wide definition of medizeval science. Mr. 
Rivington supplies some notes on the 
Stationers’ Company, with facsimiles of some 
Shakspeare entries; and Mr. Plomer gives 
an interesting account of the trade of a 
Chester bookseller at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. 

No. 17 of the Library contains the first part 
of a biography of Mr. Proctor, from the pen 
of his friend and colleague Mr. Pollard, which 
brings home in a very striking way the loss 
bibliographical science has suffered in his 
untimely death. It contains the only portrait 
of him known to exist, and some account of his 
early work as an undergraduate at Corpus in 
his college library and in the Bodleian. Even 
at this time the scheme of his great ‘ Index’ 
was well advanced. He joined the British 
Museum staff in 1893, and was soon employed 
in his own particular speciality. His most 
notable official task was the preparation of 
the article ‘ Liturgies’ in the Museum Cata- 
logue. Mr. Pollard follows the development 
of his career step by step to the publication 
of his ‘Index,’ and on to the end. We feel 
personally obliged for this article, which 
contains many charming passages calling 
attention to sides of his character hardly sus- 
pected by many of those who already regarded 
him as amaster. Another important article 
is that on ‘The Perceval Legend in Litera- 
ture,’ by Miss Weston, which deals mainly 
with the Gerbert continuation found in MS, 
Bibl. Nat. f.f. 12576. There is a note on an 
ingenious method of reproducing water-marks 
by Mr. Redgrave, and an article, from the 
publishers’ point of view, on the question of 
selling net books to libraries at a discount, by 
Mr. MacLehose. 


Ir is with somewhat envious feelings that 
the average ‘‘professionizing moral man’ 
turns over the pages of Canon Rawnsley’s 
latest bock, Flower-Time in the Oberland 
(Glasgow, MacLehose). Even without the 
encouragement of Ruskin, he knows quite as 
well as the fortunate author 
“how much the lovers of springtide flowers can 
lose by postponing their journey to the Oberland 
— to any other Alpine region] till the blossom 

as gone from the vales, and the snows have faded 
from all the lower heights.” 


In days of greater freedom and less respon- 
sibility he may himself have seen the Swabian 
shore of the Boden See resplendent with some 
forty miles of blossoming orchards, or 
Pyrenean valleys gay with more narcissus 
than even the depredations of English florists 
ean sensibly diminish, or marched delicately 
over Dolomite pastures and alps, where all 
the colours of the limner’s palette would be 
‘¢ overcome as is the less by the greater.’’ If 
is no cold blood about the midriff that 
hinders him from attaining to these parts 
of nature, and compels him to take his 
holiday at a time of year when prospects 
please least and man is most pervasive. So 
he murmurs his ‘‘O fortunatos nimium,’’ and, 
as the next best thing, tries to revive old 
memories in the pages of the poetical Canon. 
Besides the enhanced pleasure to the lover of 
scenery, a holiday taken out of the regular 
*‘tourist-season’’ has the further advantage 
that it enables the visitor to make some 
acquaintance with the daily life of the people. 
We are apt to forget that Switzerland, besides 
being the ‘‘ playground of Europe,’’ is the 
home of a vigorous and diversified national 
life, in which all manner of problems, social, 
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political, religious, which still vex the souls 
of statesmen and thinkers in more populous 
and more conspicuous states, have been faced, 
and in many cases quietly solved, without the 
entire disappearance of the primitive ways 
which make life picturesque. Of these no 
less than of natural beauties Canon Rawnsley 
js a careful and appreciative observer, and 
his book may be commended to those who only 
know Switzerland in its mountain resorts, and 
there only in the month of August. 


Mrs, AuBREY LE BLonp (better known as 
Mrs. Main) has compiled, and Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has published, under the title of 
Adventures on the Roof of the World, an- 
other volume of Alpine narratives, mostly 
selected from the Alpine Journal and other 
sources, which, though familiar enough to those 
who make a study of such matters, she believes, 
perhaps rightly, to be rarely seen or explored 
by ‘‘the non-climber,.’’ One might have sup- 
posed that the non-climber would also have 
made no great demand for an anthology culled 
from their pages; but as it is barely a year 
since the same competent hand produced a 
similar work through the medium of the same 
judicious publisher, one must assume that the 
doings of the climbers arouse interest even 
where they fail to kindle emulation. It is 
true that in her present collection Mrs. Le 
Blond has not confined herself to what Germans 
eall ‘ Technik,’”’ but has introduced a good 
many adventures which derive their interest 
from circumstances over which the human 
players in the game had the smallest possible 
amount of control. Thus we have the remark- 
able story of the Piedmontese household which 
in the spring of 1755 passed a month buried 
under an avalanche—not exactly on the roof 
of the world; two well-known narratives of 
experiences from lightning on mountain-tops ; 
the true history of the destruction by a land- 
slip of the village of Elm, the worst disaster 
of the kind which has occurred in the Alps 
since the famous catastrophe of the Rossberg ; 
one or two incidents of ballooning in the Alps, 
including the most pitiful tale of Capt. 
Charbonnet; and, of all curious things, a 
serious adventure with eagles. The only criti- 
cism we would make is on the arrangement of 
the chapters. Would it not have been better 
to put the ‘Terrible Experiences’ at the 
beginning, and reserve the consoling chapter, 
which tells of the resource and promptitude 
of guides, for the conclusion? As it is, the 
reader is left with an impression of danger and 
disaster which may tend to defeat the laudable 
object with which the book has been given to 
the world. It is no use to preach prudence in 
mountaineering if you frighten people off the 
mountains altogether. The volume is embel- 
lished—one can hardly say illustrated—with 
numerous ‘‘ process ’’’ cuts from photographs, 
a feature of which we confess to being a little 
tired. 

Two big volumes reach us from Messrs. 
Archibald Constable & Co. on American Tariff 
Controversies in the Nineteenth Century. They 
are from the pen of Dr. Stanwood, and deal 
most clearly with American tariff history from 
the Protectionist side. 


Mr. R. C. HAWKIN, as secretary of the Eighty 
Club, is responsible for the publication by 
Messrs. King & Co., under the title The Liberal 
View, of a little volume of articles by Sir 
William Harcourt and nine other members of 
Parliament, two peers, four Liberal candidates, 
and one other gentleman, on various points in 
the programme of the Opposition. They are, 
in fact, essays which were published in a great 
number of provincial and colonial newspapers. 
The democratic principle of alphabetical 


order puts Lieut. Bellairs first, and Dr. 
Macnamara, Mr. Moulton, Mr. Herbert 
Paul, Sir Robert Reid, and Mr. Her- 


bert Samuel at the end of the volume, 
the peers and privy councillors being mostly 





in the middle. Thereis nothing specially suit- 
able to our non-party columns in this book, but 
nothing that is open to censure or, indeed, to 
much criticism. 

Messrs. Fincu & Co. send us the Works of 
Shakespeare in three volumes, a division we 
strongly approve, a fourth, of the same neat 
format, being Mr. Sidney Lee’s well-known 
Life of the poet, revised for the occasion, 
with a new preface. Each volume has end- 
papers of Shakspearean interest and a por- 
trait of Shakspeare, while the third, in addi- 
tion, contains a very useful glossary. Alto- 
gether this ‘‘ Hampstead Edition '’ ought to 
win its way into public favour. 

WE are glad to see a third edition, enlarged 
to 235 pages, of Mr. Nield’s most capable 
Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales 
(Elkin Mathews). 

Mr. LANE has just published in his ‘‘ New 
Pocket Library’’ Typee, which should be 
popular in this well-printed and handy form. 
Some notes on ‘ Melville and the Marquesas,’ 
added by Miss M. C. Balfour, are of high in- 
terest, while Mr. Clark Russell commends the 
volume and the author. His reputation hardly 
needs comment to the discerning. 

WE have on our table The Rise of English 
Culture, by E. Johnson (Williams & Norgate), 
—Tacitus: Agricola, edited by G. Norwood 
and A. F. Watt (Clive),—The Stock Exchange, 
by C. Duguid (Methuen),—Notes on the 
Cathedrals (Sonnenschein),—The Dread In- 
ferno, by M. Alice Wyld (Longmans),—A 
Dangerous Quest, by F. E. Young (Long),— 
The Day before Yesterday, by S. A. Shafer 
(Maemillan),—The Prisoner’s Secret, by J. K. 
Leys (Ward & Lock),—The Fruit of the Vine, 
by E. Pugh (Long),—The Rough Torrent of 
Occasion, by H. M. L. Lanark (Greening) ,— 
One London Season, by C. Fisher (Blackwood), 
—The Never - Never Land, by W. Barrett 
(Nash),—Froth (Edinburgh, Morton),—The 
Testimony of the Suns, and other Poems, by G. 
Sterling (San Francisco, Wood),—The Union 
of Science and Religion, by E. P. Frost (Simp- 
kin),—and Daylight for Japan, by F. Awdry 
(Bemrose). Among New Editions we have A 
History of Rome, 44 B.C.—138 A.D., by A. H. 
Alleroft and J. H. Haydon (Clive),—and 
Reading Abbey, by C. Macfarlane (Rout- 
ledge). 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Awdry (Frances), Daylight for Japan, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Edwards (C.), The Hammurabi Code and the Sinaitic Legis- 
lation, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Newbolt (W. C. E.), Prayers, Psalms, and Lections for the 
Household, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Stubbs (W.), Visitation Charges, edited by HE. E. Holmes, 
8vo, 7/6 net. 

Syed (A.), The Spirit of Islam, 8vo, 8/ net. 

Law. 

International Law Association,§ Report of Conference at 

Antwerp, 1903, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Excavations at Phylakopi, in Melos, conducted by the 
British School at Athens, imp. 8vo, 30/ net. 

Goudie (G.), The Celtic and Scandinavian Antiquities of 
Shetland, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Hind (C. L.), Adventures among Pictures, roy. 8vo, 7/6 net, 

Jackson (W.), A Text-Book on Ceramic Calculations, cr. 8vo, 
3/6 net. 

Reid (J.), The ‘‘A. L.” Complete Clay-Modelling, 4to, 4/net. 

Rubens, by H. Knackfuss, translated by L. M. Richter, 
imp. 8vo, sewed, 4/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Coburn (W. D.), Rhymes from a Round-Up Camp, 6/ net. 

Hawker (R. S.), Cornish Ballads, and other Poems, edited 
by C. E. Byles, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Horton (R. F.), St. John, er. 8vo, 1/ net. 

Robinson (J. H.), Grandmother Mary, and other Poems, 
Sentimental and Humorous, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Shakespeare, Works, and Life by S. Lee, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 
leather, 27/ net. 

Political Economy. 

Liberal View, by Members of the ’80 Club, 2,6 net. 

Shaw (F. G.), Fiscal Facts and Fiction, 8vo, 5/ net. 
: History and Biography. 

Burns’s Passionate Pilgrimage, by D. Lowe, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Geikie (Sir A.), Scottish Reminiscences, 8vo, 6/ net. 

Gerard (J.), The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer, 5/ net. 

Newman, by W. Barry, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Rossetti, by A. C. Benson, cr. 8vo, 2/ net. 





Geography and Travel. 
Clement (BE. W.), A Handbook of Modern Japan, 6/ net. 
Rawnsley (Mrs. W.), The New Forest, roy. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Stanford’s London Atlas of Universal Geography, Th'rd 
Edition, folio, half-mor., 240/ 

Sverdrup (O.), New Land: Four Years in the Arctic 
Regions, translated by E. H. Hearn, 2 vols. 36/ net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 

Podmore (P. St. Michael-), A Sporting Paradise, 7/6 net. 
Ware (F. M.), Driving, folio, 34/ net. 
Science. 
Gardner (T. W.), Elementary Physiography, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Saunders’ Year-Book of Medicine and Surgery, 1904, 2 vols. 
roy. 8vo, each 13/ net. 
Thatcher (A. G. H.), Scaffolding, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Thompson (A. B.), The Oil Fields of Russia and the 
_ Russian Petroleum Industry, imp. 8vo, 63/ net. 
Yeo (I. B.), The Therapeutics of Mineral Springs and 
Climates, cr. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Adams (A. H.), Tussock Land, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Barrett (W.), The Never-Never Land, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Burton (J. Bloundelle-), A Dead Reckoning, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Calderon (G.), Dwala, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Drage (G.), Russian Affairs, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Falconer (H.), The Maid of Shulam, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Fisher (C ), One London Season, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Diamonds, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Foster (B. C.), “‘ Saint Basil,” cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Froth, by the Author of ‘Tom Bullkeley of Lissington,’ 6/ 
Green (A. K.), One of my Sons, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Hall (S. E ), Tue Manor House, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Hapgood (H.), The Autobiograpby of a Thief, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hocking (S. K.), Smoking Flax, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Leys (J. K.), The Prisoner's Secret, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Lindsay (H.), Gypsy Roy, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Macdonald (G.), l'he Tree inthe Midst, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Maxim (Sir H. S.), Monte Carlo Facts and Fallacies, 5/ 
Medical Register, 1904, roy. 8vo, 10/6 
Molinari (G. de), The Society of To-morrow, translated by 
P. H. Lee Warner, 8vo, 6/ 
More (Sir T.), Utopia, edited by J. C. Collins, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Oppenheim (KE. P.), Anna the Adventuress, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Payne (J. W.), The King’s Beadle, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Podmore (P. St. Michael-), Ozunkein, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Pryce (R.), The Successor, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Rydberg (V.), Singoalla, trans. by J. Fredbiirj, roy. Svo, 6/ 
Vallings (H.), Paulette d’Esterre, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Van Dyke (T. S.), The Still Hunter, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Ward (F. W. O.), The Prisoner of Love, 18mo, 3/6 net. 
Watkinson (W. L.), The Education of the Heart, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Waugh (B.), A God of Clay, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Women in the Printing Trades, edited by J. R. Macdonald, 
8vo, 10/6 net. 
FOREIGN. 
History and Biography. 
Les Généraux de l’Armée Frangaise, 12fr. 
Generai Literature. 
Aigremont (P. a’), Supréme Victoire, 3fr. 50. 
Bouvier (J.), Nos Bons Curés, 3fr. 50. 
Bridier (L.), Salmigondis, Series 4, 3fr. 50. 
Schlicht, Erstklassige Menschen, 5fr. 








WYNKYN DE WORDE AND BENEDETTO DA 
ROVEZZANO AT WESTMINSTER. 
British Museum, March, 1904. 

By the kind permission of the Dean of West- 
minster I am sending for publication two 
interesting and valuable discoveries, which I 
have lately made in the Chapter Muniments at 
the Abbey, among a bundle of apparently use- 
less fragments. The first relates to Wynkyn de 
Worde, Caxton’s assistant and ultimately his 
successor, and is supplementary to the two 
papers which I published in the columns of 
the Athenewm on March 25th, 1899, and 
February 10th, 1900. . 

I append the text of this fragment, which has 
been badly mutilated by beetles. The extent 
of the mutilations is approximately indicated 
by the number of dots in each instance :— 


antsab canduadaaeanne hee et Elizabeth vxorem eius ex parte 
....solar’ superedificat’ situat’ in...... 
re .... beth quam Willelmus Belrynger 
sucunawedniaeee magnum Belfrey dicti monasterii et vnam 
ieaciies [diJetis Winando et Elizabeth execut[oribus] et 
deniat et conventui et successoribus suis vel Sacriste 
monasterii predicti......... Natiuitatis sancti Johannis 
Baptiste et sancti......... sumptibus suis propriis et 
expensis tociens quociens...ctis Abbati, Priori et 
Conventui et successoribus suis aut  Sacriste 
Monasterii...[i]Jmpedimento predictorum Winandi et 
Elizabeth executorum seu assignatorum...Elizabeth 
executoribus seu assignatis suis aliquos fugitivos 
siue...[d]uos dies post debitam premonicionem inde 
eisdem  Winando et...[El]izabeth post eorum 
decessum cessacionem, concessionem seu dimis- 
sionem...termini predicti absque noua concessione 
dictorum Abbatis Prioris et conventus...ict’ exe- 
cutor’ assignat’ seu _assignat’ in eorum nomine pro- 
prio vel eorum...alicuius in predictis duobus tene- 
mentis cum ceteris premissis. Et predicti...sub 
forma omnium conuencionum in hiis indepturis 
contentarum...aut assign’ dictorum Winandi et 
Elizabeth post eorum decessum dict’...clamei siue 
status eorum in dictis duobus tenementis cum ceteris 
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premissis supradictis...[suf jficiens reparatio in dictis 
duobus tenementis cum parva domo et camera 
...ctas contra privilegia et consuetudines dicti 
Sanctuarii in dicta...dicti qui pro tempore fuerit 
extunc bene licebit prefatis Abbati...... dictosque 
Winandum et Elizabeth executores et assignatos 
suos...[Winajndo et Elizabeth executoribus et 
assignatis suis modo et forma superius...... Elizabeth 
hiis indenturis alternatim ecunt appensa_ et 
snaendaed Regis Edwardi quarti post conquestum decimo 
nono [Marcb, 1479—March, 1480.] 


The second paper, which was torn nearly in 
two, and very decayed, is extremely important, 
as supplying us with the name of the Italian 
sculptor, Benedetto da Rovezzano, who set up 
the Lady’s altar in the Lady Chapel at the 
Abbey. It has apparently been hitherto 
unknown that this eminent artist worked at 
Westminster, though his work at Windsor is 
well known, where he began a tomb for Wolsey, 
on whose disgrace Henry VIII. quietly appro- 
— it and ordered the sculptor to complete 

is work. The marble sarcophagus now serves 
for the monument of Nelson in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Church. 

I submit a copy of this document, of which 
the last two lines are in the hand of Benedetto : 


This bill made the xxii daye of August the 
xviiit" yere of the reyng of Kyng Henry the viiit’, 
wytnessyth that I Benedic Dorovezano sculptour 
haue receyvyd of the reuerent Father in God John 
abbott of Westminster by thandes of Dan John 
Fulwell his chappleyn—xili. vs. for the ii*® pay- 
ment for settyng vpp of our ladyes awlter in our 
lady chappell in party of payment of xxxiiili. xvs. 
In wytnes wherof I the seyd Benedic haue sub- 
scribyd this bill with myne owne hande the day and 
yere aboue wryttyn. 

Io Bendetto Darouezano i schultore o riceuto ogi 
questo di 22 dagosto duchati cinquanta. 


Epwarp J. L. Scort, D.Litt. 








THE LITURGICAL LIBELLUS OF ALCUIN. 
Fulbourne, Cambridge. 

I pEsIRE, with the Editor’s permission, to call 
attention to a curiously neglected problem, and 
to my proposed solution of it. 

In the second decade of the ninth century a 
Libellus Sacramentorum, claiming to be Gre- 
gorian, and now known through the editions of 
Pamelius (Cologne, 1571) and Muratori (Venice, 
1748), had already come into existence in the 
Frankish kingdom, but at what precise date is 
not known. It was unsuited, however, to the 
requirements of the Frankish clergy; it belied 
the promise of its title, a title that would seem 
to have been borrowed from a conspicuously 
dissimilar, but hybrid, collection already in use; 
and in all probability it would soon have dropped 
out of sight, had it not been opportunely 
reinforced by an appendix copious enough to 
float it into general acceptance. Henceforth, 
therefore, the Libellus and the appendix 
appeared as portions of one and the same 
volume, coupled yet held apart by an interven- 
ing prefatiuncula,the opening words of which 
are ‘‘Hucusque precedens sacramentorum 
libellus a beato papa Gregorio constat esse 
editus.” 

Interpreting these words as the record of a 
fact, not the statement of an inference, some 
recent writers have assumed the Libellus to be 
identical with a book that Pope Hadrian I. sent 
to Charles the Great in, or possibly a little 
before, the penultimate decade of the previous 
century. But the assumption has no claim to 
credence ; because Charles had asked the Pope 
for a sacramentarius immizxtus, and there is no 
reason to believe, but rather the contrary, that 
what Hadrian sent was the sort of ‘‘ unmixed” 
thing the King of the Franks wanted, even if it 
was ‘‘unmixed” at all; because, more speci- 
fically, the doctrine is what I call it, merely an 
assumption, the Libellus never having been 
searched, or, if searched at all, searched in vain, 
for evidence in favour of it; and, thirdly, 
because the only external evidence we have 
diametrically contravenes it. I refer to a 





strangely overlooked—not to say neglected— 
passage in the ‘Micrologus’ (Migne, cli. 1020), 
which would seem to be peculiarly worthy of 
consideration by the learned, inasmuch as it is 
the dictum of a scholar who, familiar with his 
subject, takes care so to write about the 
Libellus as if he thought the passage I have just 
cited to be equivocally phrased, and who, while 
doing this, sets upon record no mere ipse dixit of 
his own, but the tradition of his Church and 
country, the Church and country whose special 
inheritance the Libellus was. Writing of Alcuin, 
who was sometimes called ‘‘ Albinus,” he 
says :— 

‘“* Fecit tamen idem Albinus in sancta ecclesia non 
contemnendum opus, nam Gregorianas orationes 
in libris sacramentorum collegisse asseritur, paucis 
aliis adiectis quas tamen sub obelo notandas indi- 
eauit. Deinde alias orationes, siue prafationes, etsi 
non Gregorianas, ecclesiastice tamen celebritati 
idoneas, collegit ; sicut prologus testatur quem post 





pare this ‘‘ collectio orationum Gregorianarum ” 
with the only extant document that claims 
closely to approach the ideal of a Gelasian 
sacramentary—I mean MS. 316 of the Queen of 
Sweden’s library at the Vatican. The two docu. 
ments were published together by Muratori in 
the year 1748, and I use his edition of each. 


I find, then, upon making a careful sticho- 
metrical analysis of the Libellus, that it resolves 
itself into thirty-eight sections, each of which 
contains an integral number of misse or other 
items; and that, if we make some very slight 
allowance for ornamentation in the first section, 
no fewer than four-and-twenty of the thirty. 
eight have, each of them, the value of a mul- 
tiple of 380 letters or thereabout. A glance 
at the sections of the subjoined table which I 
have marked with an «a will show what I mean, 
The references in the second column are to 
Muratori’s Gregorianum, Venice, 1748 :— 




















Number 
of First Item of Section. Textual Values in Libellus and Prototype. 
Section. 
| Animitialleaf... .. ou 
i, 7 | Christmas Eve (a) | 884+4543=4581=12 x 3815/, sos Pa” 

ii. | 12 | St. Stephen (a) | 2275=6x379}/, des iain, 

iii, | 15 | St, Silvester | 2661 [+376=3037=8 x 379°/, II,4 

iv. | 18 St. Felix (a) | 2281=6 x 380!/, we ea loys 

v. | 21 | St. Vincent (a) 2277 =6 X 3791/2 aa : 

vi. | 24 | St. Valentine (a) | 4560=12x 380 ee net sos See 
vii. 30 | First Monday in Lent (a) | 7609 =20 X 3809/9 Fone os as wen 
viii, | 41 | Mid-Lent Thursday | 8193 [—582=7611=20X380"/g ... 2... VIL 

ix. | 52 | Monday in Holy Week | 2895 [+906=3801=10X3801/,)_... Me 

x. | 55 | Benedictio Chrismatis (a) | 1517=4x3791/, a | a 

xi. 56 | Exorcismus Olei (a) | 761=2X3380!/, bea oa 
xii. | 57 | Good Friday (a) | 8041=8 x 380!/, big me aia 
xiii. | 60 | Benedictio Salis 997 [—236=761=2 x 380!/, oo f VEELS 
xiv. | 61 | Abrenunciativus (2) 762—=2x381 ... ade oie sia aa 
xv. | 61 | Lessons and Prayers (a) | 1142=3 x 380?/s sia wa ree ess } VIIII.® 
xvi. | 63 | Benedictio Fontis (a) 3412=9x 379!/9 ea nas in “ad : 
xvii. | 65 | First Easter Mass (a) 3816=10 x 381°/; a si } x0 

xviii. 69 | Monday Prayers (a) 3780=10X 378 mane 
xix. | 74 | Friday Prayers (a) | 1518=4x379!/, ne 

Xx. 76 | Orationes Paschales (a) | 1521=4x380!/, wbx 
xxi, 77 | Orationes Paschales (a) | 1520—4 380 ... ine cian sia ses 
xxii, | 79 | SS, Tiburtius and Valerian | 4520 [4+758+370+440=6088=16 x380'/,  XII.° 

xxiii. | 85 | Ascension Day (a) | 1525=4x38l'/, wae a 6 a 
xxiv. | 87 | Lessons and Prayers (a) | 1903=5 x 380*/s ae sos 
xxv. | 89 | First Whitsun Mass (a) | 1142=3 x 3380?/s ; as ek 
xxvi. | 90 | Second Whitsun Mass (a) | 1526=4xX381}/, ee a a ~-) XUILS 
xxvii. | 92 | Wednesday in Whitsun Week 4819 [—271=4548=12 379 oss rr ie , 
xxviii. | 99 | Prayers: St. John Baptist 1601 [—421—420=760=2x380 ... obs 
xxix, | 101 | St. Peter (a) 1525=4x38l/,_... ses vee PVE 
xxx. | 103 | Prayers: St. Paul 3270 [+525=—3795=10X3791/,_... “te 
xxxi. | 108 | St. Stephen, Bishop 4253 [+826=4579=12X3817/,,_ ... asc XVL3 
xxxii. | 113 | Vigil of Assumption 1084 ([4+437=1521=4 x 380"/, “ ago 
xxxiii, | 115 St. Agapitus 4916 [+410=5326=14x380°%/,_.., aon } XVIL 
xxxiv, | 121 Ember Season (a) 2292—6 x 382 ae ooo ese ose : 
xxxv. | 124 SS. Cosmas and Damian 5709 [—368=5346=14X38l'/,_... )_ 
xxxvi, | 132 | St. Andrew (a) 1140=3 x 380 ne ae iil “Levins 
xxxvii, 133 Advent Sunday 735 [+410=1145=3 x 331"/, wee aes 
xxxviii. | 135 Third Sunday in Advent 3229 [ +579=3808=10X3804/,_... -- UxvoILé 
| Final leaf AES PE : 








Gregorianas orationes in medio eiusdem libri collo- 
cauit,” 


Where I note (i.) that the very book which 
Alcuin, in the words I cited just now, alleges to 
have been ‘‘evidently ”—constat—set forth by 
St. Gregory is declared to be a collection of 
prayers culled—collecte—by none other than 
Alcuin himseif, and (ii.) that, although at the 
end of the second sentence the writer calls the 
complex whole a book—in medio eiusdem libri 
—yet in the first sentence, where he is dealing 
with the Libellus only, he employs the plural 
number and speaks of books—in libris sacra- 
mentorum collegisse asseritur. 

What, if any, was to scholars of the early 
Middle Age the precise criterion of an oratio 
Gregoriana it would perhaps be impossible to 
ascertain ; but in the hope of reconciling the 
seeming contradiction between Alcuin and the 
‘Micrologus,’ I propose, first, to examine the 
subject-matter of their difference, the Libellus 
itself; and secondly, since liturgical books in 
the early Middle Age fell into the two main 
categories of Gelasian and Gregorian, to com- 





I note, further, that some of the totals are 
quadrupled multiples of 380 or thereabout, 
whilst those that are not seem to conspire with 
their neighbours to produce such multiple. 
Thus the seventh section would seem to repre- 
sent twenty pages, or a fivefold fasciculus, and 
the sixth a ternio, an earlier ternio being formed 
by the fourth and fifth ; while we have but to 
picture to ourselves a volume with its first leaf 
left textless for the accommodation of a title, 
and that leaf becomes one of ten in a folding of 
five membranes, the remaining nine of which 
held the first and second sections. 


To be in keeping, therefore, with its neigh- 
bours, section iii. should have some (8x 380—) 
3,040 letters, instead of 2,661 ; and the desired 
result will be obtained if, on the hypothesis 
that something has been eliminated from an 
earlier and underlying document, we turn to 
fully equipped Gregoriana like Di Azevedo’s 

issal, p. 27, or the Canterbury Missal of 
MS. C.C.C.C. 270, p. 15, and take thence the 
numerical value of a mass held by them in 
common with the Queen of Sweden’s Gela- 
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‘gianum. That composition, in 376 letters, is 


* the first of a small but sparsely distributed series 
missce claimed by both classes of sacra- 
entary, and I propose to call them ‘‘ doubly 
Biotted ” misse. Adding, then, to the actual 
value of section iii., as given in the foregoing 
synopsis, that of this doubly allotted missa, 
but setting a square bracket before it for the 
sake of clearness, I find that the aggregate suf- 
fices to fill a quire; thus, 2661+376—3037= 
8x 3798. 

Hence it would seem as if, in dealing with 
the Libellus itself, we were also dealing with 
an earlier and carefully constructed book of 
which it is a retrenched recension. The infer- 
ence is amply justified ; for though the 
Libellus professes (Mur. Greg., 106) to observe 
the ‘** Natale SS. Felicis, Simplicii, Faustini et 
Beatricis,” it has onlythe missa of the first of 
those saints, not that of the others; and this 
is, in its turn, a member of that doubly allotted 
group in which I am interested, being held by 
Canterbury, p. 100, and Di Azevedo, p. 240, 
on the one hand, and on the other, by Regi- 
nensis, p. 657. Its numerical value raises 
the total of section xxx. to (3270+525=-3795—) 
10 X 3794 letters. This, too, I set in the synopsis, 
placing a square bracket before it. 

In like manner, the doubly assigned misse 
for the octave of St. Laurence (Mur. Gel. 662, 
Cant. 105), for the Passion of the Baptist 
(Mur. Gel. 665, Cant. 107), and for St. Thomas 
(Mur. Gel. 676, Cant. 126), raise the respective 
totals of sections xxxii., xxxiii., and xxxviii. 
to (1,084+4437=) 1,521, (4,916+410=) 5,326, 
and (3,229-+-579 =) 3,808 letters, each of them a 
multiple of 380 and a fraction. Nor need 
there be a doubt that if we could see the book 
which Alcuin used as criterion for purging the 
prototype of its ‘‘ gelasianisms,” we should find 
that it had that very mass for St. Damasus 
which seems three centuries later to have per- 
plexed the monks of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury (see Cant. p. 125, n. 4). The value of that 
mass raises the numerical aggregate of the last 
section but one to (735+410=1,145=) 3 x 3814. 

Section xxii. gives additional illustration of 
the way in which I conceive the compiler of 
the Libellus to have dealt with the prototype. 
Two concurring anniversaries may be celebrated 
by as many masses, one for each; or by one 
mass common to both. On the 12th of May 
the Libellus (Mur. Greg. 84) takes neither 
course. It assigns his own proper missa to 
St. Pancras, leaving the other two saints of the 
day, Nereus and Achilleus, without even so 
much as a nominal recognition in the title. 
When, therefore, I find that the Queen of 
Sweden’s Gelasianum (Mur. Gel. 646) not only 
recognizes SS. Nereus and Achilleus, but gives 
them the same mass as fully equipped Gre- 
goriana like the Canterbury book, p. 88, I once 
more infer that the compiler of the Libellus has 
been eliminating on the score of double assign- 
ment. And I draw the same inference from a like 
coincidence on the Vigil of the Ascension 
(Mur. Gel. 588, 589; Cant. 50). The totals 
of these two doubly assigned items raise the 
aggregate of section xxii. to (4,520+-370+440=—) 
5,330 (=14 x 380°/7) letters. 

This is interesting but insufficient; for, as 
will be observed in the synopsis, section xxii. 
is preceded by three complete fasciculi and 
followed by a fourth, and should therefore com- 
prise not fourteen paginal units, but sixteen atthe 
least. I deal with the difficulty thus : The author 
of the ‘Micrologus’ (Migne, cli. 1018c) tells 
us that although the Pascha annotinum, the 
anniversary of the previous year’s Easter, was 
but little kept in his time, there were 
authentici libri that appointed it to be observed. 
When, therefore, I note (i.) that, though 
Muratori’s MS. of the Libellus did not include 
it, it was in the MS. used by Pamelius 
(Liturgicon, ii. 283), and that its place in 
Pamelius corresponds with the junction of 
sections xxi. and xxii. of my synopsis ; (ii.) 





that all the constituents of its mass are in the 
Queen of Sweden’s Gelasianum (Mur. Gel. 
579), where they occupy a like place and 
serve a like purpose; and (iii.) that 
they have the textual value of two pages, 
I infer that Muratori’s MS. attests the 
statement made in the ‘Micrologus,’ that the 
Pamelian MS. was the more conservative of 
the two, and that, if we are to reconstruct the 
prototype of the Libellus, we must make it 
include the missa of that remarkable anniversary 
as the first of its items. Setting down the 
aggregate values of the Pascha annotinwm and 
the two double allotments just discussed, I 
find that they amount to (758+370+440=) 
1,568, which, when added to 4,520, gives a 
total for the fully reconstructed section of 
(6,088=) 16380 letters, or the value of a 
quire. 

I now turn back to section ix. On Maundy 
Thursday Muratori’s Libellus (Greg. 54) exhibits 
@ peculiarity which that scholar has been 
punctilious enough to transmit to us. I mean 
the derelict rubric ‘ Preefatio.’ It is derelict, 
for no Preface follows; but it tells its tale. 
The expunged constituent (see Cant. 36) con- 
tains 906 letters, which, when added to the 
2,895 of the Libellus, gives us an aggregate of 
(3,801 =) 10 X 380"/1 letters for the ninth section 
of the prototype. 

In section xxxi. and on the Feast of St. Sixtus 
(Mur. Greg. 109) we again encounter a derelict 
rubric left by the elimination of the Preefatio 
Uue. Where to find that Preface I know not; 
but I happen, when engaged in a collateral 
inquiry some months ago, to have then esti- 
mated its value at some 326 letters. Nor can I 
have been far from the truth, for a constituent 
of that length would raise the total of the 
section to (4,253+-326=4,579=) 12 x 3817/,,. 

Such, then, if we would redress the Libellus 
to its earlier estate in the prototype, are the 
restitutions that we must introduce into it. 
They are eleven in number. 

On the other hand, there are six items which, 
whenever they may have been added, must be 
theoretically eliminated if we are to know 
precisely what the prototype was like. One, 
in section viii., is the mass (Mur. Greg. 51) 
‘*quando eleemosyna datur” in Passion week, 
for which Alcuin himself makes a nebulous 
apology in the prefatiuncula; another is the 
obviously intrusive ‘‘ Deprecationem” missa 
in section xxvil. (Mur. Greg. 95) ; another, in 
section xxxv., is the item in honour of St. Martin 
(Mur. Greg. 128), referable, it may be, to Alcuin’s 

referment at Tours in or about the year 796. 
These eliminations reduce the sections affected 
by them to (8,193—582=7,611=) 20X380"/10, 
(4,819 —271=4,548=) 12 x 379 and (5,709—363 
== §,346=) 14x 381°/; letters respectively ; and if 
we regard the Benedictio Salis after the Good 
Friday prayers (Mur. Greg. 60) as adventitious 
we reduce section xiii. to (997 -—236=761—) 
2380} letters. Of the remaining additions to 
the prototype one is the mass (Mur. Greg. 100, 
101) discussed at pp. c-cii of the preface to my 
Canterbury Missal, and the other that in 
honour of SS. John and Paul. The absence of this 
last from the prototype, no less than its presence 
in the Libellus, opens out an exceedingly 
interesting field of inquiry, but one on which 
considerations of space forbid me to enter in the 
present communication, Their united values 
(421-+-420—841) reduce the numerical total of 
section xxviii. from its 1,601 letters in the 
Libellus to (760=) 2380 in the prototype. 

But little need be added to this remarkable 
and self-elucidating evidence, and it shall be 
briefly phrased. 

1, The minute fidelity with which in response 
to my hypothesis Alcuin’s Libellus reinstates 
itself into a prototype whose every page forms 
part of a carefully planned series of distinct 
fasciculi asserts the truth of that hypothesis, and 
proves the Libellus to stand to the prototype in 
the relation of a later to an earlier redaction. 





2. The trend and tendency of such evidence 
as lies outside the scope of the present com- 
munication serves to prove that the earlier 
redaction was the outcome of the application 
to the traditional Gregorianum of the Roman 
Church of a depletory test deemed to be 
Gelasian, or at any rate pre-Gregorian ; the 
later redaction resulting from the application, as 
test, to the prototype itself of a Gelasianum 
in many respects like the Queen of Sweden’s. 
codex, 

3. Even the prototype must have been 
comparatively new book in the early years of the 
ninth century ; and if it be true that the liturgical 
cultus of St. Agapitus (Mur. Greg. 115) and of 
St. Sabina (ib. 116) is not older than the year 
795, the interval between it and the Libellus 
cannot consistently with the evidence have been: 
a long one. 

But, whatever be the truth as to this last 
particular, there cannot be a doubt that if 
either of the seemingly contradictory statements 
concerning the liturgical Libellus of Alcuin is to. 
have our implicit credence, it is the statement 
contained in the ‘ Micrologus,’ and that Alcuin’s 
remarkable ‘‘constat esse editus” in the 
“ Hucusque” clause of his prefatiuncula, in 
order to be set in co-ordination with it, must be 
regarded as the writer’s verdict on his own 
academical exploit, with perhaps an implied 
reference to the prototype of which it was a 
recension, and an oblique censure on the 
homonymous hybrid mentioned in my opening 
paragraph. Martin Rvte. 








EARLY ENGLISH CHARTERS CONNECTED WITH 
BOULOGNE. 


Tae Academic Society of Boulogne, which 
deserves to rank high among the learned 
academies of France, has published, since its 
foundation in 1864, twenty-two volumes of 
memoirs and six of bulletins. Although it has sus- 
taineda great lossthrough the death of the erudite 
Abbé Daniel Haignéré, editor of St. Bertin’s 
Cartulary, it has regained life and strength by 
the admission of some very able writers. Some 
of them have lately undertaken the preliminary 
work of gathering all the charters connected 
with the history of Boulogne, from the eleventh 
century down to 1550. It is said that they wilh 
have to publish more than 2,000 charters, long 
and short, mostly from the originals. 

What is certain is that one of the members of 
that scientific body has been for some time in 
London, engaged in the transcription of many 
of our early English charters. As King Stephen 
was Count of Boulogne jure uxoris, the deeds of 
1135-54 must be rather numerous in London 
and elsewhere. Weare told that the Record Office 
and the British Museum, by themselves alone, 
have supplied some 200 charters concerning King 
Stephen, Queen Matilda, the Counts Eustace 
and William of Boulogne, and families born in 
the Boulonnais, who came over during or after 
the Conquest, like Fiennes (Fienles, Finnes, 
&c.), De Longvilliers, the Count de Guines, &e. 
Among the latest discoveries made concerning 
the Cartulary of Boulogne, now in prepara- 
tion, one of the best is that of a charter of 
Eustace III., Count of Boulogne, and father of 
Stephen’s Queen Matilda. Although rather 
short, this deed shows that the Honour of 
Boulogne, as it was shaped out after the Con- 
quest, was already ratherlarge, since Eustace III. 
could give part of it without being the poorer 
for it. 

It is probable that most of our English learned 
societies will look eagerly for the completion 
and publication of suchan important cartulary. As 
the early English charters will not be the only 
attraction of the work undertaken under the aus- 
pices of the Boulogne Academic Society, experts 
in such matters may be glad to secure copies of 
the cartulary, or to correspond with the Vice- 
President, M. Arthur de Rosny, Rue de la 
Providence, Boulogne-sur-Mer, P. d. C., France. 
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The history of Boulogne is bound up with that 
of England, and it seems likely that some 
members of our own learned societies may supply 
the Boulogne chartists with references to deeds 
that cannot possibly be known to them. We 
shall announce to our readers in due course the 
time and conditions of this important publi- 
cation. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


* Dr. Jevons mistakes my meaning. My 
climax has caused his foot to slip. I referred 
with contempt to that ‘‘baser sort” of theo- 
logical student who threatens, should laymen 
be admitted as examiners, to withdraw from our 
Honour School, or even from our University 
altogether. Surely, from an Oxford point of 
view, the latter proceeding may justly be 
regarded as the more contemptible of the two, 
and that, I submit, without prejudice to the 
subsequent destination of the renegade, be it 
Durham, or Cambridge, or some other place of 
sound learning. If I mentioned Durham rather 
than Cambridge, the more natural antithesis to 
Oxford, it was because at Cambridge the theo- 
logical school is not denominational, whereas at 
Durhan, I believe, it is. 
Your Oxrorp CoRRESPONDENT. 





THE DATE OF WYCLIFFE’S DOCTORATE OF 
DIVINITY. 


Dr. RasHpatt, in his excellent biography of 
Wycliffe in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ quoting a document calendared in 

Messrs. Bliss and Twemlow’s invaluable 
“Calendar of Papal Registers,’ iv. 193, which was 
communicated to him before publication by 
Mr. Twemlow, adds, ‘‘ The same document sup- 
plies a date hitherto much wanted in Wycliffe’s 
career, showing that he had only just become a 
Doctor of Theology. He must have taken that 
degree in 1372.” By a slip, very natural when 
the published volume was not before him, Dr. 
Rashdall has misdated the document in ques- 
tion. Its real date, ‘*7 Kal. Jan., 3 Gre- 
gory XI.,” is December 26th, 1373. At that 
date we are told in the record that ‘‘ John...... 
became licentiate of theology soon (cito) after 
the date of the above letters of provision, and 
afterwards (demum) became Master.” It follows 
from this that Wycliffe was not yet Master or 
Doctor of Divinity at the very end of 1373. 
We have long known that he had proceeded to 
this degree before July 26th, 1374, when he is 
described as ‘‘S. T. P.” in the patent appointing 
him one of the king’s representatives at the 
conference with the Papal envoys at Bruges 
(Rymer’s ‘ Fcedera,’ III. ii. 1007, Record edit.). 
It follows conclusively that Wycliffe became D.D. 
between December 26th, 1373, and July 26th, 
1374—that is to say, in all probability in the 
first half of 1374. If this important point has 
already attracted attention, I must apologize 
for mentioning it; but I cannot recall any 
reference to it. T. F. Tovt. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 
announce The Slave in History: his Sorrows and 
his Emancipation, by William Stevens,—The China 
Martyrs of 1900, with narratives of survivors, com- 
ee by R. Coventry Forayth—tThirty Years in 

adagascar, by the Rev. T. T. Matthews,—Roads to 
Christ, compiled by the Rev. C. 8. Isaacson,—Lift 
Up Your Hearts, selections from the works of 
Bishop Moule, compiled by Louise Buckland,— 
Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies, by 
Prof. A. H. Sayce,—The Pilgrim’s Progress, with 
illustrations by Harold Copping,—Through Flood 
and Flame, by H. C. Moore,—John Strong the 
Boaster, and other Pithy Papers, by Old Humphrey, 
—John Wycliffe and his English Precursors, by 
Prof. Lechler, translated by Dr. Lorimer and revised 
by Dr. Green,—Those Merry Bells, and other 
Stories, by M. S. Haycraft,—also additions to the 
“Snowdrop Series,” the “Girl’s Library,” and other 
series. 





iterary Gossip. 

Mr. Fisnzer Unwin will publish before 
long a volume entitled ‘The Melpomene 
Papers,’ by an author who wishes to be 
known by the initials ‘“‘M. A. F.” only. 
The scene is laid in an Elizabethan manor- 
house and its rose-gardens, and the book 
tells of the discussions of two girls (one 
English, the other American) in close touch 
with nature and among the influences of 
spring. 

We understand that Mr. T. Werner 
Laurie—for many years manager to Mr. 
Fisher Unwin—will shortly begin publishing 
on his own account. 

A SuaxesrEArE Commemoration Dinner 
will be held in London on the 23rd inst., 
when Dr. Furnivall, the President of the 
London Shakespeare League, will again be in 
the chair. As on the last occasion, the pro- 
ceedings will be diversified with Shakspeare 
songs, the music of the programme being 
provided under the direction of Mr. Dol- 
metsch and played on Elizabethan instru- 
ments. Applications for tickets should be 
sent to the hon. secretary, Mrs. Laurence 
Gomme, 24, Dorset Square, N.W. 


Pror. A. GupEeman, of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, has accepted a perma- 
nent position (the second so far created) on 
the staff of the ‘Thesaurus Linguz Latine,’ 
with headquarters at Munich. 


Tue Senatus of Aberdeen University has 
received the surplus of the fund for the 
memorial to the late Archibald Forbes. It 
is to be applied towards the foundation of 
an annual gold medal in history. The sub- 
ject for the first award, 1904-5, is Bryce’s 
‘Holy Roman Empire.’ 


Tue death of Frances Power Cobbe, born 
on December 4th, 1822, closes a long, com- 
bative, and in many ways useful career. 
She showed what an able woman with no 
great advantages or interest behind her could 
do by sincerity, enthusiasm, and hard work. 
Miss Cobbe wrote too readily and strongly to 
be always accurate, but she did good service 
for her sex in promoting an important clause 
in the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1878, and 
also for various philanthropic ends which 
she supported by numerous pamphlets and 
articles. Her interesting autobiography 
(1894), which has reached a third edition, 
is probably her best book, and capital read- 
ing. The ‘Theory of Intuitive Morals’ 
(1855) represented the Theism which re- 
mained her creed throughout. She was 
well known in her day as a successful 
journalist, contributing constantly to the 
Echo at its start, to the Standard, and to 
the Datly News, and making various books 
out of the articles she thought best worth 
preserving. A resolute worker and an 
optimist who kept most of her unkindness 
for the vivisectionists, Miss Cobbe had many 
friends. She was able to write of herself:— 

**T would gladly accept the permission to run 
my earthly race once more from beginning to end, 
taking sunshine and shade just as they flickered 
over the long vista of my seventy years.” 

Such honesty and buoyancy as hers are rare, 
especially where a career involves many 
struggles and sacrifices. 


Art the meeting of the Dante Society on 
Wednesday next Mrs. Craigie will lecture 





on ‘The Art of Portraiture: 
Goya.’ 

AN interesting transfer in the bookselling 
trade is the sale of the business of the late 
Mr. J. E. Cornish, of Manchester, to Messrs, 
Rivett & Sherwood, who will continue to 
trade under the old style of the firm. Mr. 
Cornish died on December 15th last; his 
estate was proved at 35,000/., and he 
bequeathed 2,000/. to Owens College. The 
transfer was arranged by Mr. A. M. Burghes. 


WE regret to notice the death at Leipsic 
of the eminent Orientalist Otto Boehtlingk 
at an advanced age. Distinguished alike 
as a student of Persian, Arabic, and San- 
skrit, he was best known for the famous 
dictionary of the last language which he 
produced in collaboration with Prof. Roth. 


A copy of one of the rarest of Shelley 
publications will be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
on April 21st: the ‘ Vindication of Natural 
Diet, being one of a Series of Notes to 
Queen Mab,’ 1813. The pamphlet, ‘‘ printed 
for J. Callow, Crown Court, Prince’s Street, 
Soho, by Smith & Davey, Queen Street, 
Seven Dials,” is excessively rare, and this 
example is said to be the only one ever 
offered at public auction. The three other 
copies known to exist belong one to the 
British Museum, one to Mr. Buxton 
Forman, and one to Mr. T. J. Wise. On 
the same day will also be sold two highly 
interesting series of letters from Gilbert 
White, of Selborne. One of these com- 
prises fifty-two autograph letters to White’s 
niece, Miss Mary White, of South Lam- 
beth, ranging from April 13th, 1778, to 
September 14th, 1791, with many references 
to his famous book; and the other series 
contains twenty-seven autograph letters to 
his brother, the Rev. John White, of Black- 
burn, from about 1770 to 1777. 


Messrs. Soruesy will sell further on 
April 23rd the original warrant, dated 
March 4th, 1674/5, directing the appre- 
hension of Bunyan, for that he had 
‘‘ preached or teached at a Conventicle meet- 
ing or assembly under col" or p’tence of 
exercise of Religion in other manner than 
according to the Liturgie or practise of the 
Church of England.” This warrant in 1887 
came into the possession of Mr. W. G. 
Thorpe from the Chauncy collection, and he 
read an elaborate paper upon it before the 
Society of Autiquaries in that year. Ii is 
of much historical interest, because, as Mr. 
Thorpe pointed out, it confirms the testi- 
mony of Bunyan’s older biographers that he 
suffered a second imprisonment, during 
which the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ almost cer- 
tainly was written. It is signed by thirteen 
justices, and is in singularly good condition, 
the seals being quite sharp. There is no 
contemporary record of Bunyan’s conviction 
in 1675, nor do we certainly know in what 
prison he was confined, but tradition says 
he was at some time in the town gaol on 
the old bridge, and his imprisonment for 
twelve years, from 1660 to 1672, was in the 
county gaol in Silver Street. 


Mrs. Cynra1a Morcan Sr. Jonny writes 
from Ithaca, New York :— 

‘“‘May I ask if any of the readers of the 
Atheneum know what has become of Mr. Basil 
Montague Pickering’s copy of ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ 
1798, with the imprint of ‘Biggs & Cattle, 
Bristol’ ” 


Dante and 
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A Wrzetm Tett Exhibition will be held 
this summer in Ziirich on the occasion of 
the centenary of Schiller’s play. It will 
contain literary, artistic, and historical 
sections. 

Tue Institut de France, which has recently 
received several large sums of money, has 
resolved to devote 10,000 francs to the pub- 
lication of Leibnitz’s works. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a General Descriptive Report on the 
Bahama Islands, profusely illustrated with 
photographs (1s. 2d.). 








SCIENCE 


—o— 
RAILWAYS AND ENGINEERING. 


Railways. By E. R. McDermott. (Methuen 
& Co.)—This handy little volume is one of a 
series of ‘*‘ Books on Business” in course of 
being issued, and therefore deals with railways 
from a business and financial point of view. It 
forms a useful guide to the general public as 
well as to business men. It opens with an 
historical sketch, which talks of ‘‘ Puffing 
Billy” and the ‘* Rocket” locomotives ; and 
after glancing at the improvements effected of 
late years in locomotives, and in the accommo- 
dation afforded to the public, the gauges most 
commonly employed, and the adoption of steel 
for rails and the increase in their weight, the 
author proceeds to refer to the ownership of 
railways, which for the most part, in continental 
Europe, India, Australasia, South Africa, and 
other countries, are owned by the State, and not 
the property of private owners, as in the United 
Kingdom, North America, and Argentina. In 
the second chapter railways are considered in 
their relation to the public, as regards railway 
rates and charges, the introduction of light 
railways, and the safety of the travelling public. 
Railway rates are not based upon scientific 
principles, but are regulated in accordance with 
the charges the traftic will safely bear ; they are 
controlled in the interests of traders by the 
Railway and Canal Commission, and they have 
been classified by the Board of Trade, and 
regulated by various Acts of Parliament. 

In 1896 a Light Railway Commission was 
appointed, with a view to facilitate and encou- 
rage the extension of cheap light lines, especially 
in agricultural districts, by rendering the steps 
necessary to obtain authority for their construc- 
tion and the acquisition of the requisite land 
more expeditious and less costly than the usual 
application to Parliament. From the establish- 
ment of this tribunal up to June, 1903, 442 
——— had been made, relating to 4,020 
miles, out of which 1,668 miles had been 
approved by the end of 1902, of which rather 
over one-third are along public roads, the 
gauges proposed being mainly of the standard 
width of 4ft. 84 in., and 3ft. 6in. The 
various precautions imposed with regard 
to trains by the Board of Trade, and espe- 
cially the perfected system of signals and 
continuous brakes, have reduced the number 
of fatal accidents to passengers to one in about 
every twelve million carried in the United King- 
dom ; in fact, it may be said that railways are 
incomparably safer than the crowded London 
streets, whilst further provision for the security 
of railway servants was made by an Act of 1900. 
In a long chapter on ‘ Railway Administration,’ 
occupying very nearly half the book, Mr. 
McDermott points out, by a table giving the 
number of shareholders altogether, the number 
of persons holding the different classes of stocks, 
and their average holding in fourteen of the 
principal railway companies of Great Britain, 
the absolute difference between the control of 
the railway systems in this country and in the 
United States, where it has become merged in a 





few individuals, which, though it may lead to 
more rapid decisions and a more decided policy 
than with a large board of directors responsible 
to a large body of shareholders, does not tend 
to promote the public welfare. He deprecates 
the preparation of elaborate statistics of railway 
working as costly and unnecessary ; and after 
describing the general organization of railway 
management and certain recent changes intro- 
duced by some companies, he proceeds to 
consider the passenger and goods services, and 
claims that railway officials have not neglected 
their duty in not adopting American methods 
devised for different conditions, and have 
gradually developed the types of locomotives 
best suited to the traffic, of increased hauling 
power and speed, and provided large waggons 
where the traftic admits of their being used with 
advantage, and that the services given to the 
general public by the British railways are, on 
the whole, far superior to those in the United 
States. The intricate working of the Railway 
Clearing House, its object in apportioning the 
receipts between the several companies, and the 
methods by which the work is carried out are 
then described in detail ; and the chapter con- 
cludes with a short account of the relations 
existing between railway companies and their 
employees, numbering 576,000 in the United 
Kingdom, mainly with regard to the Railway 
Benevolent Institution, which in various ways 
assists disabled railway servants and their 
families, and provides help for their widows and 
education for their orphans. The fourth chapter, 
on ‘Railways as Investments,’ a subject which 
is of interest to a large class of persons, gives 
information as to the origin of the doubtful 
policy of splitting or duplicating stocks, and 
other changes in stocks, and refers to the 
difficult question of the apportionment of the 
cost of improvements between revenue and 
capital ; and the greater increase in the working 
expenses than in the receipts is mentioned as a 
matter requiring careful attention on the part of 
railway managers, and is attributed, in addition 
to the advanced cost of coal and of materials 
generally, to the increased comfort and con- 
veniences provided for passengers, and also to 
additional burdens in rates and taxes. A table 
showing the dividends paid on the ordinary 
stocks in the twenty-five years from 1878 
to 1902, by the sixteen leading railway com- 
panies of the United Kingdom, is considered by 
the author to indicate that, on the whole, there has 
been no decrease in the actual dividends in this 
period ; but on comparing the dividends paid 
in 1902 with the averages of the twenty-five 
years, it appears that in eleven instances there 
is a decrease from the average, and an increase 
in only four cases, the dividend of the North 
British in 1902 being the same as the average, 
thus bearing out the common opinion that the 
dividends on ordinary railway stocks have 
decreased of late years. 

A final brief chapter dealing with ‘ The Future 
of Railways’ refers to the development of elec- 
trical traction, bringing tramways into serious 
competition with railways for urban and suburban 
traffic, which, however, can be met by railways 
possessing such traffic by the use of electric 
motor power, whereby a very frequent ser- 
vice, at a higher speed and affording greater 
safety than tramways, can be offered to the 
public. Tramways possess the great and some- 
what unfair advantage over railways of using 
public roads, instead of having to purchase land 
for their lines at a high cost; but if the 
possession of existing tramways and the con- 
struction of new lines were vested in municipal 
bodies, as appears reasonable considering that 
they make use of public highways, the large 
profits derived from them would reduce the 
rates and taxes of the district, and thus diminish 
one increasing burden weighing heavily on rail- 
ways. The extension of electric traction to the 
provision of a frequent service of trains at a 
very high speed for long distances is already 





contemplated for the authorized elevated mono- 
rail line between Manchester and Liverpool, om 
which it is proposed to run the trains at the 
rate of 110 miles an hour. 


Entropy ; or, Thermodynamics from an 
Engineer's Standpoint, and the Reversibility of 
Thermodynamics. By James Swinburne. (Con- 
stable & Co.)—The object of this book is to 
point out the inaccuracies which have gathered 
round the subject of entropy, to explain 
what entropy is not, to endeavour to provide 
a@ correct definition of it, and to elucidate 
the question generally. It mainly consists of 
reproductions of a series of articles published 
last autumn in Engineering, divided into four 
chapters, headed ‘ Introduction,’ ‘* Entropy,’ 
‘The Temperature Entropy Diagram,’ and 
‘Conduction,’ together with an appendix on 
‘The Reversibility of Thermodynamics,’ which 
the author read as a paper last year before the 
Mathematical and Physical Section of the British 
Association at the Southport meeting. 

Entropy is defined in Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary ’ as ‘‘ dissipation of energy,” or ‘‘ loss 
of usefulness ” ; whereas in the article ‘ Thermo- 
dynamics,’ in vol. xxiii. of the ‘ Encylopedia 
Britannica,’ entropy and dissipation of energy 
are treated of in separate paragraphs as two 
different subjects ; and in any case, degradation 
of energy would be a more correct term. The 
word entropy was first proposed by Clausius in 
1865; and in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ 
1891, the definition of the word in the sense 
used by Clausius is as follows :— 

“The entropy of a system is the measure of the 

unavailability of its thermal energy for conversion 
into mechanical work.” 
Tait and Maxwell shortly after made use of the 
word in a precisely opposite sense to that 
adopted by Clausius, but eventually they 
reverted to his meaning. Mr. Swinburne 
explains the term as follows on p. 8 :— 

“Increase of entropy is a quantity which, when 
multiplied by the lowest available temperature, gives 
the incurred waste. In other words, the increase of 
entropy, multiplied by the lowest temperature avail- 
able, gives the energy that either has been already 
irrevocably degraded into heat during the change in 
question, or must, at least, be degraded into heat in 
bringing the working substance back to the standard 
state.” 

Later, on p. 34, he gives a further definition 
in the following words :— 

“ We may therefore define the entropy of a body 
in state B, compared with its standard state A, ag 
being numerically equal to the heat that would have 
to be taken in to get it from A to B by reversible 
changes, divided by the absolute temperature.” 

An immense amount of waste has taken place 
in the universe, for work is constantly being 
degraded into heat, owing to friction or other 
causes of waste; and this heat can be only 
partially reconverted into work by the rejection 
of some of the heat at a lower temperature, 
Moreover, as the degraded heat raises the 
lowest available temperature, the waste incurred 
augments, not merely with the increase of 
entropy, but also with the rise of the lowest 
available temperature. The author paraphrases 
the general statement propounded by Clausius, 
that the energy of the universe remains con- 
stant, and the entropy of the universe tends to 
a maximum, into— 

“The energy of the universe is constant, but no 
change takes place without incurring waste of 
energy.” 

The importance of entropy to the engineer is 
indicated forcibly by the following remark :— 

“Tt is the business of the engineer to design his 
machinery to utilize energy to the utmost, and to 
get as little as possible into the waste form of heta 
at low temperatures...... He should design his steam 
or gas engine so that the original entropy of the 
fuel and oxygen is increased as little as possible ; 
sce and the more he keeps down the increase of 
entropy, and the corresponding incurred waste, the 
more near perfection is his engine. The theory of 
thermodynamics is therefore vitally important ; and 
the use of the temperature entropy diagram should 
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‘pe to the engineer what the balance-sheet is to the 
financier. The difference is that the financier can 
make either profit or loss; but the engineer can 
only, and must, make loss: it is his business to keep 
it as small as possible.” 

The style of the book is rather diffuse, owing 
doubtless to its original form of articles in a 
periodical, and in places somewhat conversa- 
tional ; but these qualities may lead persons to 
peruse it who would be deterred by a more 
concise and formal presentation of the sub- 
ject ; and at any rate, it treats the abstruse 
question of entropy ina novel manner, which 
should make it more intelligible to engineers. 


Strength and Elasticity of Structural Members, 
By R.J. Woods. (Arnold. )—A series of lectures 
delivered to the students of the Indian Engineer- 
ing College at Cooper’s Hill is published in 
this volume in fourteen chapters. The subjects 
dealt with successively are graphic statics ; 
stress and strain; stress-strain diagrams, work- 
ing stress, and resilience; compound stresses; 
bending moments and shearing forces; moments 
of inertia; girders; deflection of beams; bending 
and direct stress, non-axial loads, stress at a 
plane joint, and masonry structures ; columns 
and struts ; riveted joints; continuous girders; 
cantilever bridges, suspension bridges, and 
arched ribs ; and torsion. The book accordingly 
comprises all the various problems relating to 
structural engineering; and they are treated 
almost purely by graphic methods, with the aid 
of clear, simple diagrams in the text, and by 
means, for the most part, of elementary mathe- 
matical expressions, with no further explana- 
tions in the text than the statement of each 
problem involved actually necessitates. The 
mumerous problems and their solutions are, 
consequently, put into the most concise form 
practicable ; and the whole of them are com- 
prised in 310 pages of large, clear print, includ- 
ing 292 diagrams, together with some examples 
worked out, and a large number of questions 
at the end of most of the chapters, with 
answers, to serve as exercises in the principles 
and problems contained in them. The author 
apparently considers that the table of contents 
of the chapters at the beginning of the volume, 
consisting of a list of the black-letter headings 
of the subjects dealt with, and their respective 
pages, furnishes a sufficient guide to his 

k, as no index is provided; but it is 
certainly not expedient to dispense with such 
assistance. The book is obviously designed, 
from its origin and general arrangement, 
primarily for the instruction of engineering 
students, to whom it should prove very service- 
able and helpful; but its graphic diagrams, 
and its concise and clear exposition of the 
subject, may well render it valuable to persons 
who wish to gain a rapid insight into certain 
= of construction with which they 
appen to be imperfectly acquainted. 








MATHEMATICS AND GEOMETRY. 


A First Course in Injfinitesimal Calewlus. By 
Daniel A. Murray. (Longmans & Co.)—Care- 
ful examination of various test portions has 
convinced us that this is the work of an expe- 
rienced teacher who is well acquainted with the 
difficulties in the path of beginners, and has 
devoted serious thought to the best ways of 
removing them. The following is worth 
quoting :— 

“Infinite numbers have each the same symbol, 
namely ©, which is called ‘infinity.’ Instead, how- 
ever, of reading x=, ‘x is equal to infinity,’ it is 
better to say ‘x is infinite,’ or ‘x is beyond all 
bounds.’ The phrase ‘is equal to infinity’ may give 
the impression that © denotes a single, definite, 
immense quantity; an impression which is 
erroneous.” 

The author then proceeds to show how two 
variables mutually dependent may both become 
infinite, and be each represented by the symbol 


right in not drawing a hard - and - fast line 


between differentiation and integration. The 
easier portions of each branch are taken first, 
and the student is led by degrees into the more 
difficult, Though the book neither claims nor 
contains any great novelty, it is well adapted 
for its modest useful purpose. 


A School Geometry. PartsI.-V. By Messrs, 
Hall and Stevens. (Macmillan & Co.)—This 
book, like others which we have recently noticed, 
is based on the recommendation of the Mathe- 
matical Association, and on the schedule 
recently proposed and adopted at Cambridge. 
It is on the whole a fair and workable compro- 
mise between the old and the new. Though the 
authors admit hypothetical constructions, and 
depart widely from Euclid’s order of propo- 
sitions, they have preserved Euclid’s spirit and 
method ; and where no clear advantage was to 
be gained by change, they have preserved his 
demonstrations as well. 


A Course of Pure Geometry. By E.H. Askwith. 

(Cambridge, University Press.)—-This small 
volume consists of a course of lectures in 
geometry. We do not find that it calls for any 
special remark. The reasoning is clear and the 
diagrams are good, as in the case of most 
elementary books on the subject treated. As 
for its raison d’étre, the author says that he has 
been led 
“to put together these chapters by the feeling, 
which is the result of some experience in teaching 
the subject, that no book at present exists which 
exactly meets the needs of the particular class of 
students he has in mind.” 
As he does not state very clearly what the par- 
ticular class he has in mind is, we are unable to 
say whether or not his book is well adapted to 
supply the real or hypothetical want of which 
he speaks. 


A Short Treatise on Factors in Algebra. By 
William Mudie, (Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd.)— 
In this little volume we find absolutely nothing 
new or important. The author gives his opinion 
that in algebraic treatises factors do not receive 
the attention they deserve. This is not our 
experience. Most of the algebras which have 
come under our notice treat factors with con- 
siderable fulness. 


The Junior Arithmetic. By R. H. Chope- 
(University Correspondence College Press. )—In 
clearness of explanation and choice of methods 
we have found this book considerably above the 
average. It also contains an abundance of 
examples for practice. 


Elementary Graphs. By R. B. Morgan. 
(Blackie & Son.)—This is a well-written manual 
on a subject the importance of which from an 
educational standpoint is now beginning to be 
appreciated. 








SYMBOLIC LOGIC. 
Vv. 
36. My assertion in No. 3958 of the Atheneum 
(see § 18) that not a single syllogism of the 
traditional logic is valid* appears to have dis- 
turbed the equanimity of logicians. That they 
would joyfully welcome the announcement was 
hardly to be expected ; but what was I to do? 
Having accidentally stumbled upon this dis- 
covery some years ago in the course of my 
logical researches, ought I to have kept the 
dread secret to myself? I hinted it pretty 
plainly in Mind (January, 1880), when I 
pointed out that a.°,@ was equivalent, not to 
a:B, but to a(a:); and now I see no reason 
why it should not be proclaimed openly and 
without reserve. No doubt the discovery will 
necessitate a formidable list of corrections, 
which will seriously disfigure all the text-books 





* Any formula /a, B, +) is called valid when it is true 
for all values (or meanings) of its constituent symbols 
a, B, y, within the limits of our understood conventions 





oo, though their values may differ widely. As 
regards arrangement of matter, we think he is 





now in use in our universities. But what is 
that in comparison with the sacred interests of 
truth? Fortunately the corrections, though 
troublesome, are easy. The following simple rule 
will apply to them all. Before the first premise 
of every syllogism supply the word If; before 
the second premise supply the word and; and 
for the word therefore before the conclusion sub- 
stitute the word then. That is all. In the 
standard syllogism Barbara, for example, instead 
of “All A is B, all B is C ; therefore all A is 0,” 
write, ‘‘If all A is B, and all B is C, then all A 
is C.” Thus corrected, this syllogism will be- 
come a formal certainty—that is, it will be true 
whatever be the classes denoted by A, B, C. 
Uncorrected, it is no exaggeration to say that 
it will be false far more frequently than it will 
be true. The matter can be put to a practical 
experimental test. Write a list of classes taken 
at random: tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors, 
men, women, doctors, bishops, Britons, English- 
men, mortals, immortals, cows, horses, blind 
men, bald men, stones, trees, Japanese, Asiatics, 
kings, queens, &c. Having made the list, take 
three classes at random and call them respec- 
tively A, B, C. If in the classes that turn up 
it happens that ‘‘ All A is B, and that all B is 
C,” then, in that particular instance, Barbara in 
its traditional form will be true. But if, on the 
contrary, one or both of these two premises 
happen to be false, then in that particular 
instance, since by our form of words we vouch 
for the truth of both premises, Barbara in its 
traditional form will be false. For example, if 
A, B, C, happen to denote kings, men, mortals, 
respectively, then Barbara in that particular 
case will be true; but if A, B, C, happen to 
denote men, kings, mortals, respectively, then 
Barbara in that particular case, in spite of its 
right conclusion that all men are mortals, will 
be false, because it commits itself in its first 
remise to the false statement that all men are 
ings. If any one takes the trouble to repeat 
the experiment many times, he will find that 
the cases in which this standard syllogism turns 
out false enormously outnumber those in which 
it turns out true. On the other hand, the 
syllogism in its corrected form, namely, ‘‘ Jf all 
A is B, and all B is C, then all A is C,” is neces- 
sarily and always true, for when we place the 
little conjunction If before the premises we 
vouch neither for the truth of the premises nor 
for the truth of the conclusion, but solely for 
the truth of the assertion that we shall never 
find the premises true and at the same time 
the conclusion false. 

37. All this is, of course, so clear that even a 
child can see it, and that is precisely the line 
which logicians take in reply to my argument. 
My discovery, they contend, is no discovery at 
all, as it has always been patent to every 
logician from Aristotle downwards. What is 
this but the reply of the Spanish courtiers in 
the old story of Columbus’s egg? Truths which 
have lain hidden for centuries just under the 
surface become suddenly evident when a slight 
turn of the spade of research has laid them bare. 
One logician, in whom rare dialectic talents are 
united to a charming courtesy in discussion, 
assures me that he and all the logicians he has 
ever known interpret Barbara, just as I do, in 
a conditional sense, though they adopt the tra- 
ditional categorical form of words to express it. 
The assurance was not needed. I never doubted 
that the thoughts of logicians in interpreting 
this and other syllogisms were correct, though 
their words were wrong. But why express 
right thoughts in wrong words—that is to say, 
in words which in ordinary language convey a 
totally different meaning? The change of sense 
would be permissible if it were accompanied by 
an explanatory definition; but it is not, In 
ordinary speech, when we say, “‘A is true, 
therefore B is true,” we vouch for the truth of 
A; but when we say, ‘Jf A is true, then B is 





or formal definitions ; and the symbol (a, 8, Y) asserts 
that f(a, 8, y) is valid. 


true,” we do not. Why should the linguistic 
convention be different in logic? Why should 
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f logicians adopt the therefore-form of the 
) syllogism when they really mean the [f-form? 
| Where is the necessity? Where is the advan- 


tage? Suppose a general, whose mind, during 


" his past university days, had been over-imbued 


with the traditional logic, were in war time to 
say, in speaking of an untried and possibly 
innocent prisoner, ‘‘ He is a spy; therefore he 
must be shot,” and that this order were carried 
out to the letter. Could he afterwards ex- 
culpate himself by saying that it was all an 
unfortunate mistake, due to the deplorable 
ignorance of his subordinates; that if these 
had, like him, received the inestimable advan- 
tages of a logical education, they would have 
known at once that what he really meant was, 
‘“‘Tf he is a spy, he must be shot”? The argu- 
ment in defence of the traditional wording of 
the syllogism is exactly parallel. 

38. It is true that in symbolic logic, as in 
mathematics, it’ is sometimes convenient, in 


| order not to overload the memory with an 
' intolerable burden of new words, to extend 


the meanings of some of those already in use; 
but this should not be done (as in the tra- 
ditional logic) wantonly and without necessity ; 
and when it is done, the extension of sense 
should be accompanied by a formal and warning 
definition. 

A familiar instance in arithmetic and algebra 
is that of the word multiply. In ordinary lan- 
guage the word multiply implies increase, yet in 
mathematical language the multiplication of 
any number or fraction by a proper fraction, 
say ?/s, produces diminution instead of increase, 
The multiplication of 1/, by 2/;, for example, 
gives us 7/;, which is smaller than 1/.. The 
word imply is an analogous case in my system 
of logic. My definition of the symbol A:B, 
which may be read ‘‘ A implies B,” or “If A is 
true, then B is true,” is that it is synonymous 
with (AB’)”, which asserts that it is impossible 
truthfully to affirm A and, at the same time, 
deny B (see § 15). But this definition forces 
us to accept A:B as necessarily true whenever 
A denotes an impossibility, and also whenever 
B denotes a certainty. That is to say, it forces 
us to accept the paradoxical-looking formule 
{n:B) and (A:«), and, consequently, the no 
less paradoxical-looking formula (y:«). The 
reason why the last formula appears paradoxical 
to some persons is probably this, that they 
erroneously understand (7:«) to mean (A”: As), 
and to assert that if any statement A is im- 
possible, it is also certain. I will now prove 
that the formule (7:B) and (A:6¢), and con- 
sequently (:«), are valid, but that (A7:A¢) is 
not valid. Let 7, be any impossibility out of 
the series 41, 7,, 93, &c. Then 

(m:B)=(mB’ =n =«. 
For the compound statement 7B’ is an impossi- 
bility, since it contains the impossible factor OTe 
We therefore denote the impossibility 1,B’ by 
y2 (impossibility No. 2) to distinguish it from 
the first impossibility, »,. Again, 7,” is evi- 
dently a certainty, since it merely asserts the 
truism that the impossibility », is an impossi- 
bility. We therefore denote 1." by « (certainty 
No. 1), since it is the first certainty which we 
have to name as such. Similarly we prove 
(y.:B), (y,:B), and generally (y.:B), what- 
ever be the impossibility 7, ; so that (7:B) is 
true universally, whatever be the impossibility 
y, and whatever be the statement B. 

Next, to prove (A:e). Let « be any cer- 

tainty out of the series ¢,, «, ¢,, &c. Then 

(A:¢)=(Aq’)2=(An, "=.= 

For ¢,' (the denial of the certainty ¢,) is neces- 
sarily an impossibility, namely, the impossi- 
bility ,. The compound statement Ay, is 
another impossibility, because of its impossible 
factor 7, so we call it ,. And 1 (as before) 
is evidently a certainty, the second certainty we 
have had to name, so we call it e. Similarly 
we prove that A:«., A:e, A‘, &c., are all cer- 
tainties, so that (A; «) is true universally, Now, 





since (7:B) and (A;«) have been proved to be 
true universally, whatever be the statements A 
and B, it follows that (y:¢) is true universally, 
and therefore a valid formula. 

It remains to show that (A7: Ac‘) is not valid. 
To do this we have only to adduce a single case 
in which it fails. Let A=m. Then 

(An: As)= (919: mt) =(4292)=(ane’))=(ae)1=7 
Hence (A: A*)=n3*=71, so that (An: As) is not 
a valid formula, though (7% ¢) is valid. 

39. By similar reasoning we arrive at the 

conclusions that the statements (¢=«,) and 
(y,:=72) are formal certainties, whatever be the 
certainties «, and e, and whatever be the im- 
possibilities 1, and 12; for the sign =, when it 
connects any two statements, does not assert 
that they are synonymous, but only that they 
are implicationally equivalent —that each implies 
the other (see §§ 15, 28). Bearing upon the 
questions discussed, we have the two formulz 
(1) (An+ Be):(A: B):(A7+ Be+A°B89), 
(2) (AnBu-+ AcBe):(A=B):(A1Bn+ AcBe+ A®B9), 
Putting a, 8, y, respectively for the statements 
in the three brackets in either of these formule, 
the formula will then be represented by a: 8: y, 
which means (a:)(8:y). In no case will the 
formula be valid if we change the order of these 
three letters. For example, @:a:y is not valid, 
for though its second factor a:y is valid, its 
first factor 3:a is not (see foot-note, § 36). 

40. I said in § 17 that all valid syllogisms are 
but particular cases of my more general formula 
(a:B)(B:y):(a:y). This may be shown as fol- 
lows. Passing over the much-disputed and 
(from the standpoint of pure logic) irrelevant 
question of the ‘‘existential import of pro- 
positions,” let the individuals §,, S8,, S, 
&c., constitute our Symbolic Universe—that is 
to say, our totality of things (real or unreal) 
expressly named or tacitly assumed in the 
course of our argument, with any others we 
may choose to add. For example, S: may 
denote England ; S, may denote the god Apollo; 
S, may denote a round square; S, may denote a 
triangular circle; S; may denote the river 
Thames; and so on. Briefly, the Symbolic 
Universe includes both the universe of existent 
realities, which we will suppose to be e,, @., es, 
&c., and the universe of non-existent (though 
nameable) wnrealities, 0,, 0, 03, &c. To this 
Symbolic Universe must belong every individual 
of every class A, B, C, spoken of in a syllogism. 
Out of the Symbolic Universe take any indi- 
vidual S at random. Then (see § 7) the pro- 
position S* asserts that S belongs to the class 
A; the proposition S~“ asserts that S does not 
belong to the class A; and so on for S®, S-8, &c. 
Now let a, a’, 8, 8’, y, y’, respectively denote 
the propositions S4, S-4, 8®, "8, 8°, S°. It is 
evident that, with this convention, the implica- 
tions (a:f), (a:8’), will be equivalent respectively 
to the traditional ‘‘ All A is B” and ‘‘No A is 
B”; and that their denials (a: 8)’, (a:’)’, will be 
respectively equivalent to the traditional “‘Some 
A is not B” and ‘‘Some A is B.” My 
general formula (a:6X8: ):(0:y) will then de- 
note the standard syllogism Barbara (in its cor- 
rected form), but with this difference, that in 
the special application of the formula to Barbara 
the statements a, 8, y, are understood to have 
the same subject, namely, S; whereas in the 
general formula the statements a, 8, y, need not 
have the same subject. Let now ¢(a, 8, y) 
denote the general formula (a:8)(8:y):(a:y) (see 
§ 29). It may be easily proved that every valid 
syllogism is but a particular case of this formula 
¢/a, 8, y). As one simple example, let us 
take the syllogism Baroko in its corrected form. 
We get 
Baroko = (y : BY(a: BY : (atv) = (y:B\(a:By 


(a:y):n 
=(y:BYaiy):(a:B)=(at yy: B):(a:B)= 
¢(a,y,8). 
Thus we prove that Baroko is equivalent to— 
not synonymous with (see § 28)—the functional 
statement ¢{a, y, 8). But ¢d(a, y, 8) is true 





because it is a particular case of the valid 
formula ¢(a, 8, y), from which it is obtained by 
interchanging the statements 8 and y. Hence 
Baroko is also true and derivable from the 
general formula ¢(a, 8, y) (see § 36, foot-note). 
It is evident that the convention here proposed 
as to a Symbolic Universe renders the question 
of syllogistic validity wholly independent of all 
discussion about the ‘‘ existential import of pro- 
positions,” upon which logicians have expended 
more ink and mental energy than the question 
really merits. Hvucw MacCott. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON, 
MESSRS. GRIFFIN & CO. 

announce The Principles and Practice of Dock 
Engineering, by Brysson Cunningham,—new edi- 
tions of A Manual of Marine Engineering, by A. E. 
Seaton ; Hydraulic Power and Hydraulic Machinery, 
by Henry Robinson; Electric Smelting and 
Refining, by W. G. MeMillan ; and other volumes, 
—The Elements of Mining and Quarrying, by Sir 
Clement Le Neve Foster,—Cyaniding Gold and 
Silver Ores, by H.F. Julian and E. Smart,—Water 
Supply, by R. E. Middleton,—The Manufacture of 
Ink, by C. A. Mitchell and TT. C. Hepworth,— 
Electricity Control, by Leonard Andrews,—Lec- 
tures on Iron- Founding, by Thomas Turner,— 
Microscopic Analysis of Metals, by Floris Osmond 
and J, E. Stead,—A Text-Book of Physics, by J. H. 
Poynting and J. J. Thomson: Vol. III. Heat, Vol. IV. 
Light, and Vol. V. Magnetism and Electricity,— 
Applied Anatomy, by Edward H. Taylor,—The 
Physiology and Pathology of the Urine, by J. Dixon 
Mann,—Acetylene : its Generation and Use, by F. H. 
Leeds and W. J. Atkinson Butterfield,—Methods 
and Calculations in Hygiene and Vital Statistics, by 
H. W. G.- Macleod,—Metallurgical Analysis and 
Assaying, by W. A. Macleod and Charles Walker,— 
and Fire and Explosion Risks, by Dr. Schwartz, 
translated by C. T. C, Salter. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.— March 23.—Dr. J. E. Marr, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. G. A. Allen and Mr. F. E. 
Middleton were elected Fellows.—A paper on ‘The 
Moine Gneisses of the East-Central Highlands and 
their Position in the Highland Sequence,’ by Mr. G. 
Barrow, was read, 


MICROSCOPICAL.—March 16.—Dr. D. H. Scott, 
President, in the cbhair.—Prof. A. E. Wright com- 
municated the purport of his paper ‘On some New 
Methods of measuring the Magnifying Power of the 
Microscope and of Lenses Generally.’ His remarks 
included the description of a piece of apparatus 
which he had invented for taking the magnifying 
power of the microscope, and for the rapid measure- 
ment of microscopic objects. He terms this instru- 
ment an eikonometer, an example of which was 
shown applied to a microscope. It is placed over 
the eyepiece, without disturbing any of the adjust- 
ments of the instrument, and the object on the stage 
can be instantaneously measured.—A short note by 
Mr. E. B. Stringer, ‘ On the Separation of Ultra- 
Violet Light,’ was read by the Secretary.—Mr. 
Abraham Flatters exhibited on the screen a series 
of sixty hand-painted lantern-slides, illustrating 
botanical histology. The slides were photomicro- 
graphs, taken from the actual sections under the 
microscope, and coloured to represent accurately the 
staining. The excellence of the slides evoked great 
praise, especially one of stigma of wheat covered 
with pollen grains, one pollen-tube penetrating the 


stigma. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—March 29,— 
Sir W. H. White, President, in the chair.—Two 
papers were read, namely, ‘ Lowering the Sill of the 
Ramsden Dock, Barrow-in-Furness,’ by Mr. L. H. 
Savile; and ‘ Burntisland Harbour: Construction of 
the East Dock,’ by Mr. R. Henderson. 





PuysicAL.—March 25.—Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, 
President, in the chair.—A paper entitled ‘Note on 
the Measurement of Small Inductances and 
Capacities, and on a Standard of Small Inductance, 
was read by Prof. Fleming, who also exhibited and 
described ‘A Hot-Wire Ammeter for measuring 
very small Alternating Currents.’—A paper on 
‘ Energy of Secondary Réntgen Radiation’ was read 
by Mr. C. G, Barkla. 

BRITISH NUMISMATIC.— March 23.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Thirty-five new 
Members were elected.—Exhibits :—By the Presi- 
dent, a series of 154 silver pennies of the firet 
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coinage of Henry II. ; by Mr. C. E. Simpeon, a six- 
pence of Elizabeth dated 1602, but with the mint- 
mark 1; by Mr. Maish,a Weymouth half-crown of 
Charles I., said to be the only piece bearing the 
arms of that town in full, namely, a castle and two 
lions, also a York half-groat, second issue, with an 
unrecorded m.m.lys; by Mr. Baldwin, a specimen 
of the “ Hog Money” shilling; by Mr. F. W. Marks, 
a portrait medal of Edward VI.; by Mr. Stroud, an 
ancient British gold coin in comparison with its 
gestetype a gold stater of Philip of Macedon.— 

r. L. A. Lawrence contributed ‘ Notes on the Coin- 
age of Edward lV., suggested by a Recent Find of 
Coins.’ In this he adduced fresh evidence bearing 
onthe subject, and exhibited specimens from the 
find in question in support of the facts. 

March 25.—Mr. Carlyon-Brittov, President, in the 
chair.—Field-Marshal Earl Roberts was proposed as 
an Honorary Member, and fifty-two new Members 
were elected.—This was an Exhibition Meeting, and 
several bundred coins and curios were shown, 
amongst which were a series of 150 specimens of the 
earliest Irish silver coinage, by the President; a 
variety of the gold coinage of Cunobelin, by Mr. 
Webster ; a silver box bearing the name of Prince 
Rupert, by Mr. Stroud; a silver badge of the famous 
Beefsteak Club, by Mr. Fentiman ; a unique penny 
token struck by Samuel Ferris at Southwark, by 
Mr. Clements; unpublished specimens of the Anglo- 
Gallic coinage, by Mr. Roth; a series of the early 
coinage of British possessions in America, including 
the sixpenee of Lord Baltimore struck in copper, by 
Mr. Caldecott ; rare specimens of English provincial 
tokens, including the twopenny piece bearing the 
arms of Norwich, by Mr. Carter ; a remarkable trial 
proof of the sovereign, crown, half-crown, and 
shilling of 1819 on a single piece of white metal, by 
Mr. Talbot Ready ; a groat of Edward IV. with a 
rose on the left breast, by Mr. Bearman ; specimens 
illustrating the methods of forgery, by Mr. Law- 
rence ; anda medallic portrait of Queen Anne ona 
contemporary silver box, by Mr. Andrew. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
Society of Engineers, 7}. 
Ari li -‘The E 


Mon. 





r 8 1 Origin and the Assumed 
Objectivity of Moral Judgments,’ Dr. E. Westermarck. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 5 7 Transformations of Animals,’ 
et ees ee fea L. C. Miall. , 
‘olon nstitute, 8 —‘'The Development of Wi 
Railways,’ Mr. F. Shelford. 4 wetacomeind 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Recent Developments in 
"go and Intermediate Steamers,’ Mr E. W. de Rusett. 
Geological, 8.--‘'The Discovery of Human Remains beneath 
the stalagmite Floor of Gough's Cavern, near Cheddar,’ Mr. 
H. N. Davies; ‘The History of Volcanic Action in the 
Phiegrean Fields,’ Prof. Giuseppe de Lorenzo. 
Tuvnrs, Royal institution, 5.—* Dissociation,’ Lecture I., Prof. Dewar. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘ Direct- 
nee yey Instruments for Switchboard Use.’ 
per on ‘ y Currents and Eddy Current 
Sheaths,’ Mr. M. B. Field. . an eee 
Institution of Mech 1 Enci 3, 8.—Di 


5.—* The 


Wen. 





Fri. 





i 4 on ‘Com- 
nbyal Institution, 9 — ‘Kores and the K 
, — ‘Korea an e Koreans,’ 
the Couut Vay de Vaya and Luskod. io" Mensigner 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Mezzotints,’ Mr. Cyril Davenport. 


Sar. 





Science Gossiy, 


At Gresham College four lectures on ‘Graphs 
and Algebraic Geometry ’ (second series) will be 
delivered, one each day, from Tuesday to Friday 
next, by Prof. W. H. Wagstaff. 


Tue twelfth James Forrest Lecture will be 
delivered by Mr. Dugald Clerk on Thursday, 
April 21st, the subject being ‘Internal Com- 
bustion Engines.’ 


Pror. Segtey, of King’s College, London, 
will conduct ten geological excursions to examine 
the main channel of the Thames and some of its 
tributaries, to begin April 23rd at Purfleet 
where the Thames flows over the chalk, ? 


WE note the publication as a Parliamentary 
Paper of the Fourth Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Sewage Disposal: Vol. IfI., Pollu- 
tion of Tidal Waters, Contamination of Shell- 
fish, Reports on Bacteriological Investigations, 
&c. (10s. 10d.). 


Tz Bruce Gold Medal of the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific has this year been awarded 
to Sir William Huggins for distinguished ser- 
vices to astronomy. 


Genera Bassor has been appointed Director 
of the Bischoffsheim Observatory, Nice, in suc- 
cession to the late M. Perrotin. The General 
is a member of the Bureau des Longitudes, and 
was last year elected President of the Inter- 
national Geodetic Association in place of the 


late M. Faye. 





Tue ‘ Nautical Almanac’ issues a circular of 
the particulars of the total eclipse of the sun on 
August 30th next year, which will be useful for 
intending observers in enabling them to make 
the best choice of locality. The central line passes 
across Spain from the north-west to the east 
central coast, and the duration of totality will 
be longest (3 minutes 44 seconds) at longitude 
4° 8’ east, latitude 42° 23’ north, a little to the 
west of Burgos. 


A NEw feature of this publication for 1907 
(the appearance of which we announced last 
week) is a set of ephemerides in the appendix 
for physical observations of the sun, the moon, 
and the planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, and 
Jupiter. 


Tue third volume of the ‘Annals’ of the 
Tokyo Astronomical Observatory has been 
received ; it is edited by Mr. S. Hirayama, 
F.R.A.S., the Director, who is assisted by 
Messrs. K. Hirayama and K. Sotome. It 
gives an account of the observations of the total 
eclipse of the sun on May 18th, 1901, at 
Padang, Sumatra, and of the comet which 
appeared in the southern hemisphere towards 
the end of April in that year. It became visible 
to the naked eye early in the following month, 
so that astronomers had an opportunity of 
observing it, of which the Japanese as well as 
others did not fail to make use, obtaining 
several photographs, which are here reproduced. 
An earlier volume gives the result of an 
accurate determination of the latitude of the 
—— Observatory, found to be 35° 39’ 15” *93, 
north, 








FINE ARTS 


—e— 


The Administration of the Chantrey Bequest. 
By D.S. MacColl. (Grant Richards.) 


WE have already called attention from time 
to time to Mr. MacOoll’s articles on this 
subject in the Saturday Review. The present 
book consists of a reprint of two of these, 
and asummary of further articles, and the 
correspondence that resulted from them, 
together with appendixes containing the 
text of the essential parts of Sir Francis 
Chantrey’s will, a list of purchases made by 
the Council of the Academy from the 
Chantrey Fund, and a legal opinion concern- 
ing the interpretation of the will. Mr. 
MacColl has done an excellent and public- 
spirited work in calling attention to the 
question of the administration of this trust 
by the Council of the Royal Academy. In 
Chantrey’s time no doubt that body was 
more nearly representative of the art of the 
nation than it is now; it was not merely 
the most powerful of a number of rival 
artistic societies, and it was natural that 
Chantrey should confide to it the adminis- 
tration of his fund; but he made it clear that 
the Academy was to spare no pains to discover 
the best works of art executed in England 
without having regard to anything but their 
merit, and he even allowed a certain 
remuneration from the fund to indemnify the 
Trustees for this labour. It can scarcely 
be denied that these instructions have not 
been carried out. 

Mr. MacColl, whose aim is practical 
reform rather than recrimination, says, 
in the preface to his book, that he has 
laid it down as a principle to advance 
nothing that the Trustees themselves could 
reasonably contravene. It is, of course, 
impossible to prove mathematically that a 
picture by M. Legros is better than one 
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by somebody else, but it is possible to), Bur?- 
show that a large number of artists whose), Fa2t™ 
fame is assured and whose works wore) Works 
eligible are not represented in the Chantrey | secured 
Collection, whereas that collection is mada) 2°02. 
up largely of works of artists who haya) 1%? P¥t 
remained obscure. Mr. MacColl has, more.) re°*¥® 
over, elicited the fact that Mr. Boughton, ) +* alon 
although he considered Whistler’s portrait blame 
of his mother a work of equal merit to ong | bY 
by Rembrandt, Vandyke, or Raphael, yet | ¥% of t 
made no effort to secure for the nation by judgm 
means of the Chantrey Fund any work by . es 
so remarkable a genius. Mr. Boughton | 38 *™ 
may, of course, be in a minority of one in lieve 
his opinion of Whistler’s work; for our Acade 
part, we should be sorry to subscribe to so — 
extreme an estimate; but he ought surely | 0 
to have made an effort in this matter to |) ‘brow 
carry out the plain directions of Chantrey’s | *h® » 
will. The reasons he gives for not having es 
done so are instructive, and afford the a 
best explanation we have yet seen of the f & e 
present lamentable condition of things. The © =~ 
following is, we suggest, what occurred in = ™* . 
the early days of the Chantrey Fund. The © bac 
Council of the Academy were accustomed to ~ oh pe 
meet with the very proper and natural object ‘ oe 
of furthering the interests of their body, and | *™. 
thereby, as they were accustomed to believe, pees 
the interests of national art. They found sp : 
themselves under the terms of Chantrey’s wig | 
will united for what was in fact a very bs i. 
different object, namely, the purchase for the | 
the nation of the finest works of art obtain- ae 
able. These gentlemen, therefore, finding os 
themselves together in the same familiar Mact 
group, accustomed to disregard what went anil 
on in the artistic world outside their body, ps — 
failed to distinguish between their double poor 
functions as the Council of the Academy . aiel 
on the one hand, and the adminis- ah 
trators of the Chantrey Fund on the other. ome 
What no doubt lent colour to the mis- eee 
take —for such we suppose it originally nat 
to have been—was a certain passage in wee 
Chantrey’s will which directed that the peer 
works of art purchased under the Trust ones 
should be publicly shown ‘‘in the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Academy or in some 





important public exhibition of fine arts.” 
The mistake having arisen, a tradition was 
formed, and it became, in process of time, as 
we gather from Mr. Boughton’s letter, 
‘‘bad form ” to trouble about the merits of 
extraneous artists like Whistler. This, we 
believe, is the most probable explanation ; 
it is one which involves serious carelessness, 
combined with a too easy sense of good- 
fellowship; but these are faults that are 
common to a number of men accustomed to 
act together for a common object, and in 
the habit of quieting their individual con- 
sciences by the comfortable sense of a 
divided responsibility. Such an explana- 
tion, at least, we prefer to any idea of 
deliberate malpractice and conscious breach 
of trust. 

There remains, of course, always the other 
hypothesis, namely, that the Council of the 
Academy knew and understood the terms of 
Chantrey’s will, and consider that they have 
carried them out; that, in their opinion, the 
works which they have bought by, let us 
say, A. Hacker, G. Cockram, L. Rivers, T. 
Somerscales, Henry C. Fehr, are judged on 
their intrinsic merits better than the works 





of Rossetti, Madox-Brown, Holman Hunt, 
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Burne - Jones, Whistler, Dalou, Legros, 
Fantin-Latour, to name a few artists whose 
works were admissible, but have not been 
secured. This is an explanation of their 


Y! action that we think they are scarcely likely 


to put forward, because it would hardly 
receive credence. It is true that it, and 
it alone, would absolve them from all moral 
blame in the matter of their trusteeship, 
but only on condition that they persuaded 
us of their good faith in so remarkable a 
judgment. 

But the other explanation is one which 
is inherently more probable, and we be- 
lieve the members of the Council of the 
Academy would gain immensely in public 
esteem if they were to face the situa- 
tion frankly, admit that they had, first 
through carelessness and then through 
the influence of a bad tradition, misin- 
terpreted the intentions of Chantrey’s will, 
and declare that, for the future, they would 
endeavour to carry out its provisions. 
Doubtless many members would willingly 
make such honourable amends, but are held 
back by their esprit de corps. To men in 
so unpleasant a situation, confronted on 
the one hand by their duty to the public 
and on the other by their loyalty to the 
society to which they belong, a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry which would enable them 
to speak out freely, and which would regu- 
late matters for the future on a sounder 
basis, would be a welcome way out. Whether 
the change comes by this means or by 
spontaneous reform from within, there can 
be no doubt that it will be due more to Mr. 
MacOoll’s energy and public spirit than to 
anything else. His book is, indeed, a re- 
markable piece of controversial writing; his 
reasoning is lucid and always close to the 
point, while we think that even those whom 

e has had to attack will bear witness to his 
courtesy. His aim is clearly to get this 
important public trust properly administered, 
not to bring any particular persons or 
even any institution into contempt. We do 
not doubt that his cause will have the 
success which it deserves. 





Michael Angelo Buonarroti. By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower. ‘‘Great Masters Series.” 
(Bell.)—Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower's book 
is no doubt, as he himself tells us, a ‘‘ tribute 
of homage” to a ‘‘ supreme world-genius,” but 
it is scarcely a tribute which so indefatigable 
and untiring a worker would have appreciated, 
for it bears throughout evidence of being hastily 
put together and perfunctorily written. The 
various fragments of information and criti- 
cism which go to make it up are not fused 
by any keen personal appreciation of the quali- 
ties of Michael Angelo’s art. We do not mean 
to say that the author does not get real pleasure 
from the contemplation of Michael Angelo’s 
creations ; but his appreciation appears to be too 
desultory and vague to enable him to hold and 
fix in words what it is that Michael Angelo’s art 
conveys to him. He has recourse, therefore, to 
such well-worn clichés of critical admiration as 
“‘ with a few strokes of his pen dipped in bistre 
he would create a little masterpiece.” There is, 
indeed, little in this book that could not have 
been put together by any one familiar with the 
ordinary sources of information. The chapter 
on portraits of the master is less stale than 
most, and we are grateful for the repro- 
duction of the bronze head in the Ashmolean, 
nor is the history of the Lawrence drawings 
without interest. Such statements as that 





the nude in art had been tabooed by the 
Church till Michael Angelo’s time, that the 
‘*three Palatial Buildings which crown the 
Campidoglio at Rome owe their existence to 
Buonarroti,” and the suggestion on p. 46 that 
Michael Angelo was the first artist of the 
Renaissance to study the antique, show that the 
book, slight though it is, is not free from inaccu- 
racy. More seriously misleading is the statement 
that the National Gallery ‘Madonna and Child’ 
is held to be an original Michael Angelo by 
Signor Frizzoni among others. Signor Frizzoni 
in his ‘ Arte Italiana del Rinascimento,’ pp. 263- 
264, distinctly denies the authenticity of this, 
and ascribes it tentatively to Granacci; in 
this as well as in his acceptance of the ‘ Deposi- 
tion’ he is in harmony with many responsible 
critics, and unfortunately at variance with Lord 
Ronald Sutherland Gower. 


The Apartments of the House: their Arrange- 
ment, Furnishing, and Decoration. By Joseph 
Crouch and Edmund Butler. (At the Sign of 
the Unicorn.)—The remarkable cover of this 
book is not an encouraging introduction to a 
treatise on the house beautiful, and we cannot 
say that its contents are such as to remove the 
unfavourable impressionit produces. It is true 
that the authors give some excellent advice on 
the principles which should govern the internal 
treatment of our houses, but many of the 
examples illustrated are sadly lacking in repose 
and dignity, and in the simplicity and appro- 
priateness which, they tell us, ‘‘ must be the 
watchwords of the new artistic movement.” 


We have seldom read a more interesting 
article of its kind than the one by the Rev. 
Charles Swynnerton on the Angelo family, 
which covers some seventy-five pages in the 
Ancestor, No. 8 (Constable). The story of this 
émigré Italian family is most remarkable. The 
first to come to England, in the time of 
George II., was Domenico, the matchless fencer 
and rider. He died at Eton in 1802, aged 
eighty-six. His eldest son, Henry Angelo, was 
also a famous swordsman, but strained his 
thigh in a fencing bout with Kean, the great 
actor. This prowess in fencing was an_ here- 
ditary gift, for Henry Angelo II., who died at 
Brighton in 1852, was ‘Superintendent of 
Sword Exercise to the Army”; one of his 
pupils was the late Duke of _Cambridge. 
Two years after his father died Henry 
Angelo III., and with him the famous Angelo 
school of masters came to an end. Other 
descendants of Domenico made for themselves 
distinguished positions in the English army. The 
article is illustrated by several good reproductions 
of family portraits; those of Domenico’s English 
wife (Elizabeth Johnson) and his daughter 
Catherine are characteristic examples of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s style. His daughter Catherine 
married Mark Drury, second master of Harrow ; 
another daughter married Capt. W. St. Leger of 
the 17th Dragoons; whilst a third, Florella 
Sophia, became an Eton dame. Older history 
than that of the Angelos is carefully treated in 
a variety of careful articles; Mr. Bird con- 
tributes a very readable paper on Humphrey 
Chetham ; and Mr. Oswald Barron again proves 
himself a sprightly master of literary fence. 
The most substantial paper in the way of argu- 
ment is that by Mr. W. P. Baildon on 
‘Heralds’ College and Prescription.’ It 
shows conclusively that long-continued usage of 
arms through many generations has been 
recognized by English heralds from the earliest 
times of which there is any record until com- 
paratively recent days. Nearly one hundred 
statements to this effect are cited, in the actual 
words of the heralds, extending from 1394 to 
1671. Such downright arguments as these 
should completely overcome the contrary plead- 
ings of modern invention. 











OLD SILVER AND CHINA. 


Old London Silver. By Montague Howard. 
(New York, Scribner; London, Batsford.)— 
According to the writer of this book ‘‘ nine- 
tenths of the desirable antique silver that exists 
is of English manufacture...... and nearly all of 
this silver was made in London”; it follows 
that a comprehensive work upon a subject which 
is so interesting as old silver would be a 
desideratum, did we not possess such books as 
those by Chaffers and Cripps, to mention no 
others. Without having any wish todraw invidious 
comparisons, we find it difficult to avoid refer- 
ence to these standard works, to which, indeed, 
Mr. Howard admittedly ‘‘ owes much valuable 
information.” 

Whether our readers look seriously on old 
silver work as an artistic handicraft, or regard 
it only as giving scope for gratifying 
antiquarian tastes, they will probably consider 
the exclusion from this volume of all eccle- 
siastical and municipal plate in the light of an 
error on the author’s part, since the articles he 
describes and illustrates are thereby confined to 
such pieces of silver as one finds upon a well- 
appointed table. Such, however, is the way in 
which the writer of this quarto volume of some 
400 pages and 200 illustrations chooses to treat 
his subject. Accordingly knives, forks, and 
spoons — the last-named in many shapes— 
tankards, salts, candlesticks, kettles, and tea- 
pots figure largely in the book ; which never- 
theless contains, besides muffineers and mustard 
pots, some noteworthy cups and horns—such, 
for example, as the ‘‘anathema cup” at Pem- 
broke College, the fourteenth-century ostrich- 
egg cup at Corpus, and other well-known 
articles of Cambridge plate. Mr. Howard 
shows a type of the Communion cup used in 
Scotland in the sixteenth century, which he 
considers resembles the interesting relic pre- 
served at Welbeck, from which Charles I, 
received his last communion on the morning of 
his execution. 

A little Tudor cup is also figured, only 
41 inches in height, which was sold at 
Christie’s in 1902 at the Dunn Gardner sale, 
when it fetched 4,100/., about 290]. per 
ounce. This is an instance of the price some- 
times reached through competition between 
English and American buyers. We may here 
observe that ‘Old London Silver’ was printed 
in America, and was written, we are told, 
‘* primarily for the amateur.” 

Among other interesting exceptions to the 
limitations the author sets himself are the 
Coronation spoon, which some experts con- 
sider to be 600 years old; and the Gloucester 
“pricket ” candlestick, now at Kensington, 
which is assigned to the twelfth century. 

To return to objects of domestic use, wine 
coolers and so-called “cisterns” are described, 
and a story is given from the ‘Greville 
Memoirs’ of a member of the firm of Rundell & 
Bridge, goldsmiths to George IV., who brought 
down the plate (which that monarch was fond 
of ordering and of leaving his subjects to pay 
for) on the occasion of a birthday banquet at 
Windsor :— 

“The silversmith was hidden during the dinner 
behind the great wine cooler, which weighed 
7,000 ounces, and he told Sefton afterwards the plate 
in the room was worth 200,000/.” 


Some of the advice which the author proffers 
may strike an expertas a little superfluous (¢.9., 
the collector is warned not to purchase an Elize- 
bethan teapot), but it has its uses for the ordi- 
nary enthusiast. English readers may derive a 
grain of comfort from Mr. Howard’s remarks on 
“‘ duffers ” (as ‘‘ the trade ” term spurious silver), 
when he says ‘‘ they could not be sold openly in 
England, as having no hall-mark”; ‘but in 
America,” he adds, ‘* where there are no restric- 
tions, the opportunity for deception is easy, and 
forged goods are specially made for that mar- 
ket.” In this nefarious business France is said 
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to produce the cleverest, and England the most 
numerous pieces. By far the greater number of 
examples given in this book are owned by 
American collectors, who will no doubt read Mr. 
Howard’s remarks on this subject with interest. 

As to the illustrations, although St. Dunstan 
is, or was, the patron saint of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, we were hardly ey er to meet 
him, tongs and all, in this book ; but here he is, 
holding the devil by the nose in most orthodox 
fashion, and a portrait is seriously given of him 
**from an old print.” St. Dunstan, we may re- 
mind our readers, died a.p. 988. The prove- 
nance of some of the other portraits might be a 
matter for curious, but hardly profitable discus- 
sion. The illustrations vary in quality, those 
done by photography direct from the originals 
being the best. The full-page plates in colour 
lack detail and sharpness of definition. 

Half the book is devoted to makers’ marks 
and hall-marks, and Mr. Howard claims to pre- 
sent the most elaborate list of the former ever 
compiled. Over 4,000 facsimiles are given 
and arranged alphabetically. These should 
prove of real practical value, being clearly 
printed and in some cases enlarged. 

The earliest makers’ marks, viz., emblems, 
are shown, beginning as far back as 1491 and 
extending down to 1685. We find also the 
initials of unknown makers alphabetically 
arranged, with the dates of the pieces on which 
they were found. In 1666 the Great Fire 
destroyed all records, and from that time to 
1697 a me plate was used on which the 
makers’ marks are stamped ; specimens of the 
latter aregiven. Then follows a complete list, with 
address, and date, from 1697 to 1800, of English 
makers of silver. Finally, the names of all the 
silversmiths in the London directories for the 
first half of the last century are subjoined. It 
will be seen that the book contains a large 
amount of valuable material for purposes of 
reference ; it has also an index. 

The numerous process-blocks from well- 
chosen examples, both of pottery and porcelain, 
make Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson’s How to 
Identify Old China (Bell & Sons) an attractive 
little book. It is designed, we are told, ‘‘ to 
= the amateur in the early stages of his 
study,” and no doubt it will be found useful in 
this respect, the author having had the assist- 
ance of experts in the Potteries and elsewhere 
in “‘preparing and arranging photographs as 
illustrations.” Had the scale of the originals 
been given, it would have been better, and the 
book would have been more useful if its scope 
had included Oriental porcelain and the beauti- 
ful work of the great foreign factories. As it 
is—with the exception of a brief reference to 
Chinese porcelain (in a chapter which the 
author modestly suggests the connoisseur 
should pass over altogether)—we find nothing 
about Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, nor any other 
foreign products whatsoever. Hence the book 
would be more exactly described as a help to 
identify old English pottery and china. 

Subject to the limitations we have pointed 
out, this work may be commended to the 
amateur, who will find practical hints 
on the importance of studying the pro- 
perties of hard and soft paste, of glazes, and 
other technical details derived from trustworthy 
sources. In a list of books recommended we 
miss such well-known names as Chaffers and 
Miss Meteyard. Many useful pages of marks 
are included, and the writer claims to present a 
complete set of those used at Worcester. 

The places where china and pottery have been 
made in this country are more numerous than 
the general reader may suppose, and Mrs. 
Hodgson has done wisely in mentioning some 
of the short-lived porcelain factories, such as 
Church Gresly, for these lesser-known works 
furnish the amateur with some most inter- 
esting finds, not to speak of the charm of rare 
pieces like Elers ware and ‘‘early Stafford- 
shire.” 





The dangers and perplexities which beset 
the collectors of china in these days are well 
shown, and there is salutary advice under 
this head which buyers will do well to note— 
e.g., a8 to the importations of the foreign forger 
of ‘fold English china,” ‘‘ made in Paris, and 
hardly cool from the oven” ; the tricks by which 
the confiding are led to purchase (new) old 
china carefully ‘‘ planted” in cottages, and so 
forth. With these warnings at hand the 
unwary amateur may avoid some of the pitfalls 
so liberally provided for him. 








PRINTS. 

WeE have received a mezzotint by Mr. 
Thos. G. Appleton of the Portrait of Mrs. 
Tickell, by Romney, in Baron Alfred de Roth- 
schild’s collection. The picture is one of 
Romney’s most attractive, though not one of 
his most scholarly works. Mr. Appleton cer- 
tainly has seen Romney from the most popular 
point of view, as a painter of beautiful ladies, 
not as a maker of beautiful pictures of ladies. 
He has slurred all the transitions of tones, 
softened away the firm brushwork, and emascu- 
lated the modelling, while by some device— 
of printing in two different coloured inks, we 
suspect—the eyes are made unnaturally dark 
and lustrous, Altogether the picture is fitted by 
these means to take its place in a series of 
‘*types of beauty,” and the result should be 
welcome to those who find even Romney too 
good a painter to enjoy easily. 

A very much better work is Mr. Norman 
Hirst’s rendering, also in mezzotint, of a little- 
known Constable of Salisbury Cathedral. The 
composition is unlike that of the artist’s famous 
rendering of the same subject with the rainbow. 
Mr. Hirst has followed successfully in Lucas’s 
footsteps, and though the result is not 
quite up to that engraver’s mark, it is distinctly 
g His rendering has good general tone, and 
something of the grain of Constable’s paint 
and the glitter of his accents. The bridge to 
the right strikes us as a trifle dull and wanting 
in atmosphere, and the foreground has perhaps 
been copied too literally, as the forms tend to 
be small and wanting in broad contrasts; but on 
the whole the print has merit. 


We have also received Part XI. of the 
series of Great Masters (Heinemann). This 
contains Rembrandt’s ‘Syndics’; Sir Charles 
Tennant’s Hoppner, the two Misses Frank- 
land, a very brilliant reproduction of an 
unusually good Hoppner; Vandyke’s ‘ Lord 
Wharton’ from the Hermitage, which has 
also come out admirably; and finally, the 
Tondo ascribed to Botticelli in the Raczynski 
Gallery at Berlin. This is not quite so success- 
fula reproduction. In his note to this plate Sir 
Martin Conway wonders whether ‘‘it has 
occurred to any superior person to abstract this 
beautiful picture from the list of Botticelli’s 
works,” and adds that ‘‘if it alone of the 
master’s works survived, it would suffice to 
represent him at his best.” He will be inter- 
ested to know that the most competent critics 
of Botticelli’s work are on the side of the 
superior person. 





AMONG THE NORFOLK CHURCHES. 
Il. 

** Low-sIDE” windows, which still remain a 
vexed question among ecclesiologists, are seldom 
met with in this district, where fifteenth-century 
rebuilding of chancels has been so extensively 
carried out. They were only noted in six out 
of ninety churches—namely, at South Repps, 
Fincham, Ridlington, Burlingham St. Andrew, 
South Walsham St. Mary, and Buxton. In no 
one of these cases did it seem possible that the 
sheltered opening could have been used for 
confession, a supposition that has recently been 
re-argued with much ingenuity. 





mem 
—— 


Those who are accustomed to form their 
theories of the date of churches or their com. 
ponent parts by simply noticing the lines of 
window tracery and comparing them with date 
examples in Parker’s ‘ Glossary’ or kindred 
works would arrive at very erroneous concly. 
sions in many parts of East Anglia, particularly 
in this district of Norfolk. The passage from 
Decorated into Perpendicular was later here 
than in other parts of England, and even after 
the fifteenth century was well advanced, and 
had established itself with such stately magni. 
ficence as to produce those exceptionally fing 
Norfolk churches such as Worstead, the window 
tracery still retained in many instances forms 
that, taken by themselves, would no doubt 
be pronounced to be fourteenth - century, 
Windows in adjacent bays of the same 
nave or chancel have not infrequently 
tracery that seems to be of different styles, 
but that belongs undoubtedly to exactly the 
same date. This, again, has led some more 
reflective minds to pronounce such work to 
be of the period when Decorated gave way to 
Perpendicular in most parts of England ; hence 
Richard II.’s has become a favourite reign with 
some, to which they assign much of the best Nor- 
folk work. That there was some work of that 
period is undoubtedly the case ; but not a little 
that has been thus hastily adjudged to 
Richard II.’s time can be proved by the mould- 
ings, panellings, and other details, and occa- 
sionally by documentary evidence, to be of the 
second half of the fifteenth century, or about a 
hundred years later. To cite one example, the 
nave and chancel of the church of Swanton 
Abbot yield fine examples of lofty fifteenth- 
century work, with particularly good windows. 
The chancel is somewhat later than the nave; 
the date of the latter can scarcely, however, be 
assigned to an earlier period than 1450 ; never- 
theless, the centre one of the three fine windows 
of the nave on each side is filled with quatre- 
foil tracery that would usually be assigned to 
at least a century earlier, whilst the flanking 
windows are unmistakably well - developed 
Perpendicular. A study of the jambs, general 
proportions, wall plate, &c., will, how- 
ever, at once convince every careful 
observer that all these nave windows must 
have been executed at the same time. The 
constant introduction of the quatrefoil, and 
occasionally of a continuous arrangement of 
quatrefoils in every detail both of stone and 
wood, is a special feature of the fifteenth-century 
churchwork of this part of Norfolk. Another 
pitfall into which the student of village churches 
of this county is rather likely to stumble is the 
continuation and reproduction of simple inter- 
secting uncusped tracery into pointed two-light 
windows, even in debased times, and in early 
and recent restorations. This has been done 
for the sake of cheapness; if such mullions 
were really original they might often be assigned 
to the reign of Edward I. or IT. 

Among the best examples of lofty fifteenth- 
century work in this corner of the county, in 
addition to Swanton Abbot, may be mentioned 
Upton, Happisburgh, Walcott, Martham, the 
much restored Cromer, and Potter Heigham 
with its exceptionally high clearstory. The 
windows of the nave of Martham are of great 
size ; the aisle walls have literally a larger area 
of glass than of stone. In such a case as this 
the absence of painted glass, for the display of 
which such windows were specially designed, is 
much to be deplored. The chancel was rebuilt 
at an immense cost in 1855, after an exuber- 
antly florid and somewhat vulgar style, wholly 
out of keeping with the nave. Had but a small 


portion of this outlay been reserved for good 
coloured glass for the nave the money would 
have been far better expended. 

Worstead deserves a paragraph to itself, 
however brief; it is strange that a monograph 
on so grand a fabric and one that is so replete 
with objects of interest has not yet been written. 
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A decidedly exceptional feature in the structure 
of a church of this size and age is the use of 


¢ flying buttresses from the aisle walls to the nave 
) clearstory. These flying arches, two on each 
) side, proceed from rather clumsily constructed 


buttresses, and appear to have been added at a 
later date to resist the thrust of the nave roof, 
which is 32} feet wide. The general proportions 


of this church are so fine, and the details are so 
» excellent, that the supposed decadence of style 
' from the fourteenth to the fifteenth century 
| seems non-existent, whilst what is left of the 


beautiful coloured fittings is sufficient to show 
on what a magnifical scale the worship in this 
church was conducted in the century imme- 
diately preceding the Reformation. Indeed, 
much of the Norfolk fifteenth-century work 
may distinctly claim to be an advance on any- 


» thing that had preceded it in that locality. 


Many of the fifteenth-century towers of this 
district are noble and impressive. Foremost 
in height and richness of design stands Cromer, 
which is 160 feet high; South Reppsis 114 feet; 
Happisburgh, 110 feet, and Worstead, 109 feet. 
Walcott and Coltishall are two other good 
examples. Worstead, however, is on the whole 


_ the best in proportion and general design, and 
' certainly has the most beautiful tracery in the 
' “sound-holes.” 
' a special feature of the finer Norfolk towers, 


These sound-holes, which are 


are square, unglazed openings filled with tracery 


' in the stage below the bell-chamber windows. 


The fault of the Worstead tower is the elabo- 
rately crocketed and wide pinnacles at the 
angles of the battlements. They are of Deco- 


' rated character, do not harmonize with the 


rest of the work, and are of 1861 date, when 
they took the place of much simpler prede- 
cessors. These top-heavy pinnacles at a little 
distance have a considerable resemblance to an 
unfurled but unopened umbrella. 

One particular beauty of these towers is the 
almost invariably ornamental character of the 
base course below the wall plate and of the 
battlements. The ingenuity of the builders 
turned the very scarcity of stone to good 
account. Instead of deep-cut panellings, so usual 
in other parts of England, the chalk-coloured 
stone that they did procure was cut into thin 
layers of effective outline patterns, such as 
arcades and quatrefoils, and the spaces filled up 
with carefully split or dressed flints, thus pro- 
ducing a most effective diapering of black and 
white. Particular emblems, characteristic of the 
dedication of the church, were frequently intro- 
duced into the ornamental work of the base and 
battlements of the tower. Thus the church of 
Burlingham St. Andrew has crosses of that 
apostle ; St. James’s, South Repps, the cockle 
shells ; and St. Mary’s, North Repps, crowned 
M’s. The church of Coltishall is said to be dedi- 
cated to St. John Baptist, but from the frequent 
use of the chalice in the flint and stone work of 
the tower it is almost certainly dedicated to 
St. John the Evangelist. The base pattern of the 
tower is occasionally continued round the body 
of the church when they are coeval, as is the 
case at Martham. There is a wonderfully suc- 
cessful example of elaborate clearstory arcading 
in flint and stone work at Tunstead. 

The elaborate fifteenth-century south porches, 
often erected at the same date as the towers, 
are also frequently diapered in the like effective 
manner. About twenty of these ninety churches 
have parvises over the porch, or obvious 
traces of their previous existence. The noble 
south porch of Worstead has a beautiful triple 
group of niches with crocketed canopies over 
the entrance; the bosses of the groined roof 
are sculptured with the Trinity and the Evan- 
gelistic symbols. There is also good groining to 
the porch of Hemsby. Winterton has the finest 
porch of the whole neighbourhood, with a dedi- 
catory line of black-letter inscription to the 
Holy Trinity and All Saints, and many canopied 
image niches. Ingham has the peculiarity of a 
two-storied parvise over the south porch. In 


Viena 





two cases exterior image niches, unconnected 
with the porch, that were of some size and had 
been originally protected by an iron grill, were 
not ced. At Happisburgh this niche is against 
the west wall of the south aisle, and has at one 
time had a protecting building over it. At 
Horstead the niche is at the west end of the 
tower; there used to be a pilgrimage to a 
special image of Our Lady of Pity in this parish. 

The piscina niches are numerous, both of the 
high and side altars, but present no very special 
features. The scarcity of stone for canopy 
work caused the sill of the south window of the 
chancel nearest the altar to be usually lowered to 
serve for sedilia ; but there are sedilia niches in 
the churches of Witton, Ormesby St. Margaret, 
Coltishall, and Buxton. The holy-water stoup 
niches are to be found in almost every church, 
and occasionally the perfect bowl. Tall narrow 
lockers or aumbries, which had been fitted with 
doors, and were intended for processional 
crosses and banner staves, were noticed at 
Palling, Waxham, Strumpshaw, and Catfield. 

Norfolk is pre-eminently the county for good 
fonts of fifteenth-century date. Two of the 
seven Sacrament fonts arein this district, namely, 
at Martham and Sloley. The figures at 
Martham are much mutilated ; those at Sloley 
are in very good preservation, but the font was 
to some extent restored about 1845. In the 
former example the eighth panel represents the 
Judgment, and in the latter case the more 
appropriate subject of our Lord’s baptism. 
There is another remarkably good font at Upton. 
At Happisburgh and Ludham the base is sup- 
ported by alternate lions and wild men, a not 
infrequent arrangementof East Anglian fifteenth- 
century fonts which has never received a satisfac- 
tory explanation. The old octagon font at Potter 
Heigham, long ago distinguished for the excel- 
lence of its brick clay, is composed, with much 
cunning, of bricks, and really has a dignity of 
its own. As it is, of course, lead lined, there is 
nothing irreverent in the use of such a material. 
Is not this a unique example? At Trunch isa 
remarkable enclosure of wood round the font 
that has been richly coloured and gilded ; the 
canopy of this superstructure rests on six slender 
wooden pillars. 

There is a glorious late roof to the church of 
Knapton of double hammer-beam construction, 
with three rows of angels ; it retains most of its 
original colouring. Other interesting old roofs 
that may be mentioned of single hammer-beam 
or collar-braced construction are those of Potter 
Heigham, Lingwood, Ormesby St. Michael, 
Thurne, Sco-Ruston, Scottow, and Swanton 
Abbot. 

The district abounds in the remains of beau- 
tiful rood-screens, mostly of the close of the 
fifteenth century. The base panels are fre- 
quently painted with series of apostles, doctors, 
and other saints, many in a fair state of preserva- 
tion. Those that still retain panels of saintly 
figures of the ninety churches visited (twenty- 
two in number) are Lessingham, Hempstead, 
Upton, Belaugh, East Ruston, Potter Heigham, 
Barton Turf, Ranworth, Trimingham, Ludham, 
North Walsham, Trunch, Swafield, Filby, 
Edingthorpe, Westwick (poorly restored), Cat- 
field, South Repps, Irstead, Tunstead, Ranworth, 
and Worstead. At Barton Turf there is a screen 
with kingly saints to the south chancel chapel as 
well as the rood-screen. At Worstead there are 
not only painted screens at the east end of the 
aisles as well as the rood-screen, but also there 
is another at the base of the tower arch support- 
ing a western gallery. The elaborate and 
memorable screen of Ranworth Church, with 
its beautiful paintings and parcloses around the 
two side altars against the screen, was boarded 
off at the time of our visit, as this church, with 
its several invaluable details, was undergoing 
restoration. But there need be no apprehen- 
sion as to anything more than is necessary and 
desirable being done, for the architect is Mr. 
Micklethwaite, and the whole scheme was 





undertaken at the joint advice of the Society of 
Antiquaries and the Society for Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. The beautifully painted 
screen of Strumpshaw Church, which has lately 
undergonea conservative restoration, has obvious 
traces on the diapered panels of the places 
where the two side altars formerly stood. 

Three of the rood-screens are of greater 
dignity in height than the remainder, namely, 
those of Tunstead, Westwick, and Swanton 
Abbot. They differ materially from the others 
in having narrower openings with mere tracery 
cuspings at the apex of each division ; it seems 
probable that they are earlier by some years than 
the more usual style. 

There are many remains throughout these 
churches of poppyhead bench-ends and benches, 
with occasional well-carved seat backs, all of 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century date. Both 
nave and aisle of the little church of Irstead 
are thus seated throughout, and the same may 
nearly be said of the churches of South 
Walsham St. Mary and Horsey. Similar work 
is worth noticing at Ashmanhaugh, Horning, 
Stokesby, Palling, Potter Heigham, and Sal- 
house. 

There is a richly carved and painted pulpit of 
early fifteenth-century date in the church of 
Burlingham St. Edmund. The pulpits of Filby 
= Neatishead are of early sixteenth-century 

ate. 

There are Laudian altar rails at Potter 
Heigham, Lingwood, and Burlingham St. 
Edmund ; whilst Thurne has rails apparently of 
Restoration (1660) date. 

In various cases the old fifteenth and occa- 
sionally fourteenth century entrance doors 
remain. At Sco-Ruston the south door has a 
raised inscription in black-letter text recording 
the names of the donors. Is not such an inscrip- 
tion unique? It was sadly peppered with nails, 
seven of which we took the liberty of remov- 
ing, as well as a poor-rate notice that obscured 
it. 

The ironwork on some of the doors is note- 
worthy ; the central ring and ringplate (often 
absurdly termed a sanctuary ring) i. ‘..t7 fre- 
quent. The Irstead example is one in which the 
ironwork of the ringplate expands consider- 
ably in an ornamental fashion, At Stokesby 
the plate branches out widely in well-designed 
foliations of considerable extent. At Tunstead 
the foliations, with projecting buds, actually 
extend to a distance of 4ft. in diameter from 
the central plate. The inner door to the tower 
stairway of Filby Church is thickly studded 
with iron plates and bands, and contains no 
fewer than seven locks; it is safe to conclude 
that the church valuables were stored somewhere 
in the tower. Two hourglass stands were 
noticed near the pulpit in the churches of 
Catfield and Salhouse. The latter church has 
also the very exceptional feature of a small 
sanctus bell, 9 in. diameter at the mouth, hang- 
ing on the inner side of the cornice of the rood- 
screen. 

The various remains of wall-painting in these 
churches need not be noticed, as they are 
almost all chronicled in Mr. Keyser’s ‘ List of 
Mural Decorations.’ The most striking is the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury, of 
late fourteenth-century date, on the south wall 
of the chancel of Burlingham St. Edmund. The 
figures of the four knights and of the arch- 
bishop and his attendant are almost lifesize. 

The monuments are not specially noteworthy, 
save the old effigies in the churches of Ingham 
and Mautby, and that of Clement Paston at 
Oxnead. There are brass effigies at Horning, 
Swanton Abbot, Ormesby St. Margaret, Clip- 
pesby, Burgh St. Margaret, and Stokesby. 

Various of these churches are now much dilapi- 
dated. The towers of Dilham, Upton, and Sco- 
Ruston have gone; Honing, Bradfield, South 
Repps, and Mautby have been stripped of their 
aisles ; Waxham has lost its chancel ; Mundesley 
has but a fragment built up for service in the 
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nave, and Billockly in the chancel. Moreover, 
eleven parish churches of this district in use at 
the Reformation are now abject ruins, or only 
their site is known. 

The restorers of the last fifty years have not 
worked nearly so much mischief in this part of 
England as in some that might be named ; but 
in most cases they have left the churches singu- 
larly bleak and bare, shrinking from the use of 
colour, in which our forefathers delighted, and 
which formed so integral a portion of their con- 
ceptions of church beauty and comeliness. At 
Smallburgh it was pleasant to see a recent most 
successful though simple restoration of roof 
colouring. J. Cuartes Cox. 








A STATE OF A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY WOODCUT. 
Leinster House, Dublin, March, 1904, 
Or the many interesting books with woodcut 
illustrations published at Lyons in the sixteenth 
century, there are few of greater importance, 
from an artistic point of view, than the emblems 
of Andrea Alciati, issued by Guillaume Roville 
from the press of Mathias Bonhomme, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1548. On p. 16 of 
this edition, under the heading of ‘ Virtutes’ 
and sub-head of ‘ Fides,’ and the motto ‘‘ Nec 
questioni cedendum,” appears the woodcut of an 
animal with black spots referred to in the Latin 
poem of Alciati underneath it, thus :— 


Cecropia effictam quam cernis in arce Leenam, 
Harmodii (an nescis hospes ?) amica fuit. 


These black spots entirely disappear in all the 
later editions, and in the Italian (1549), Spanish 
(1549), and French (1564) translations, thus 
constituting a most interesting example of a 
‘*state” of a sixteenth-century woodcut. An 
excellent reproduction of Roville’s and Bon- 
homme’s 1551 edition was issued by the Holbein 
Society, where the lioness (without the spots) 
can be seen at p. 19. 
Tuomas H. Lonerietp, F.S.A. 








SALE. 

THE engravings and drawings belonging to the 
late Mr. C. T. H. Hawkins were sold by Messrs, 
Christie on the 29th ult. Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 
67 plates (wanting Nos. 16, 49, 61, and 66), realized 
540/.; Inverary Pier, Loch Fyne, Morning, 36. ; 
Isis, and the Etching, 42/. By Sir F.S. Haden: The 
Dundrum River, 26/7. ; Etudes 4 l’Eau-forte, set of 
25,in morocco album, 136/.; another set, in a port- 
folio, 1307. Drawings: Rembrandt, The Guard- 
Room, and A Landscape, 73/. Gainsborough, two 
Landscapes, with cows drinking, 73/,; The Cottage 
Door, 304. 








Sine-Art Gossip. 


THE private view at the New Gallery takes 
place on Saturday next. 


To-pay the press are invited to view drawings 
and studies of wild beasts, chiefly the larger 
Felide, by Mr. J. M. Swan, at the Fine-Art 
Society’s rooms; drawings in crayons, by 
M. Lucien H. Monod, at the Dowdeswell Gal- 
leries ; and some works by Edward Calvert, 
1799-1883, at Messrs. Carfax’s Gallery. 


Tue Ridley Art Club are holding their 
eighteenth exhibition at the Grafton Galleries 
from to-day till April 23rd inclusive. 


On April 26th, in Clifford’s Inn, Mr. Starkie 
Gardner will lecture on ‘ Lead Architecture’ to 
the Society of Designers. 


Since our notice of the Whitechapel Exhibi- 
tion was written, the gallery has received im- 
portant additions. The Duke of Devonshire 
has lent two portraits by Frans Hals, and Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan his Rembrandt portrait. 


Tue following letter is published in the 
New York Nation of March 17th. It refers to 
the famous Leonardo da Vinci, now recognized 
as a modern forgery, which Morelli left to 
Donna Laura Minghetti. In view of the many 





stories of how it came into the possession of 

its present owner, Mr. T. M. Davis, we think 

the letter may be of interest also to English 
ers :— 

‘*My DEAR BERENSON,—Referring to the rumours 
that you purchased for me the picture known as 
‘The Donna Laura Minghetti Leonardo da Vinci,’ 
and that you received a large remuneration for so 
doing, &c., I purchased the picture without your 
knowledge or advice. You had not the slightest 
connexion with the purchase, and did not know of 
it till some weeks thereafter, when I told you. You 
may make such use of this letter as you please.— 
Always yours, THEO. M. DAvis, Luxor, Egypt, 
January 7th, 1904.” 


Mr. James Staats Forzes, who died last 
Tuesday, was well known not only as a railway 
magnate, but also as the owner of a splendid 
collection of pictures, His Corots were especially 
good, also his Dutch pictures, and many friends, 
old and new, enjoyed the pleasure of seeing the 
wonderful room at Victoria Station crowded 
with masterpieces. 


Tue Annual Art Exhibition this year in the 
Crystal Palace at Munich will be opened on 
June 1st and closed at the end of October. 


Tue death of Madame Herbelin, one of the 
most distinguished miniature painters of her 
day, is just announced from Paris. She was a 
daughter of General Habert, a favourite officer 
of Napoleon. Madame Herbelin was eighty- 
four years of age at the time of her death. She 
painted miniature portraits of Guizot, Delacroix, 
and various royal personages. An example of 
her work is in the Luxembourg. 


THE pictures and drawings which at one time 
were a feature of the once celebrated Chat 
Noir were recently sold by auction at the 
Hotel Drouot, Paris, The collection, which, 
arranged in 178 lots, produced a total of 
14,000 francs, was the property of M. 
Rudolphe Salis. The pictures by A. Willette 
formed the more important feature of the 
sale, ‘Parce, Domine,’ producing 3,000fr. ; 
*Le Moulin de la Galette,’ 1,520 fr.; and ‘La 
Chasse & l’Amour,’ 1,620fr. There were also 
examples of the work of Caran d’Ache, 
Grasset, Steinlen, and many other artists who 
contributed to the adornment of this bizarre 
establishment. 


ANOTHER sale which has attracted a good deal 
of interest in Paris recently was the three days’ 
dispersal of water-colour drawings and sketches 
by M. Albert Guillaume, one of the most fertile 
and popular caricaturists of the present day. 
There were in all 368 lots, all, or nearly all, of 
which have been reproduced in various journals 
or magazines. There was a keen competition 
among collectors, prices varying from about 
fifty to eighty francs for a single design. 


THE opening of the exhibition in Paris of the 
Chefs -d’(Kuvre des Grands Maitres de la 
Peinture Francaise au Dix-huitiime Siécle is 
fixed for the 14th of May next, so that visitors 
to Paris during the Whitsuntide holiday will 
have an opportunity of seeing what promises to 
be a unique assemblage of the works of Watteau, 
Boucher, Chardin, Latour, Perronneau, and 
Fragonard. The exhibition will remain open 
for a month, and the profits will be distributed 
among two excellent charities. 








MUSIC 


—e— 


Johannes Brahms.—Erster Band. 1833-1862. 
Von Max Kalbeck. (Vienna and Leipsic, 
Wiener Verlag.) 


Tue size of this first volume is somewhat 
alarming; the author would have shown 
wisdom in presenting the life, both material 
and spiritual, of his hero within more 
reasonable compass. There are, for instance, 
copious details, which could easily have 








N°: 


, _———— 
a Lit 
been cut down, of the composer’s visit ae 
Weimar, of his stay at Detmold, foe nana 
his ladies’ choir at Hamburg. Again, the t eee 
account of the sad closing years of Schu. wv ne 
mann’s life has, it is true, a melancholy | A vin 
interest, but only in a biography of that race te ” 
composer would it be in place. Even in pont 
discussing the art-work of Brahms the |° This 
author allows himself undue length. Ho is Biilow) 
full of his subject, but his efforts to convince it appt 
his readers of the greatness of his hero arg pt 
apt to arouse suspicion. Why so much Ff pore h 
explanation? For those, however, who self say 
have leisure the matter referred to will not [j,.¢ da 
prove dry padding; while some excursions | 444 D 
will help them more fully to realize the ' recent] 
men and movements by which Brahms was | i) re 
influenced. It must be remembered that in | 


speaking of the book we have only vol. i. 


before us; if vol. ii. is equally long there | 


will be altogether about one thousand 
octavo pages. 

In 1853 Brahms, armed with a letter of 
introduction from Joachim, visited Schu- 


mann, and the result was the famous ‘ Neue | yewma 
march. 
‘series V 
ten yea 
PAs a fi 


Bahnen’ article. It is not, however, gene- 
rally known that already in 1850, when 
Schumann was in Hamburg, the young 
composer sent some of his compositions, 
begging the master to look through them. 
But Schumann was busy, and the parcel 
was returned unopened. This incident 
naturally recalls the score of a symphony 
which young Wagner once handed to 
Mendelssohn with the hope that some day 
‘he would say a word to me about it.” 
That ‘‘some day,” however, never came; 
the score was not returned even. With 
regard to Brahms, our author’s accounts of 
the earnestness which he showed in his art, 
of the many works of great predecessors 
which he copied out with his own hand, of 
the pains he took with his compositions, and 
of the genesis of the p minor Pianoforte Con- 
certo—the labour it cost him before it arrived 
at its final shape, andthe circumstances which 
are reflected in the agitated first movement 
and calm adagio—are most interesting and 
instructive. Herr Kalbeck, though an 
enthusiastic admirer, recognizes that his 
hero oaly gradually achieved mastery. 

His attitude, we note, towards the ‘‘ new 
school” is unsympathetic and at times 
hostile, being a natural echo of the anti- 
pathy of Brahms to that school. The 
biographers of Liszt and Wagner fall into 
similar errors; but it is the duty of his- 


torians to try to discover the truth, which | 


generally 
antagonists. 
The ‘Explanation’ (Zrildrung) drawn 
up in 1860 by Brahms and Joachim is 4 
document of no small importance in study- 
ing the new movement of which Berlioz, 
Liszt, and Wagner were the leading spirits. 
It was couched in language so vague that 
even musicians well disposed towards its 
authors would not sign it. This ‘ Explana- 
tion’ was a protest against the new art ten- 


lies midway between angry 


Zeitschrift fir Musik that the struggle 
between the old and the new school had 
ended in victory for the latter. It got 
mysteriously into print, it is not known by 
what means, and was parodied. 

Before this happened, Brahmsand Joachim 
intended to remodel the document, and 
from the interesting details given we learn 
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4 Be 

= Bthat Liszt was regarded as the chief offender. 
t tof Brahms wanted his name to be specially 
1 of F .-ominent, so that “‘ we may not be accused 
the fof hardness of heart | Verstocktheit) towards 
hu- F waoner’—a truly remarkable utterance! 
10ly § And in the same letter he speaks of ‘ Liszt 
hat Faaubs” (Lisztsche Sudeleien), and uses even 
| 12 § 4 coarse expression. 

the F This “‘ manifesto of the Hanoverians,” as 
© 18 § pillow named it, created bad feeling, and had 
nce it appeared, as was proposed, in the re- 
are F nodelled form, it would have proved still 
uch § more harmful. It was, as Herr Kalbeck him- 
rho F self says, an unfortunate step. Brahms, to his 
not Piast day, kept steadfastly to the old school, 
008 fF and Dr. Joachim, as we know from a 


the ‘recently published exposition of his views, 








vas | still retains his objections, although he 
‘in F recognizes the genius of Wagner. Nearly 
l. i. P half a century has passed since this passage 
ere of arms; the new school has gained ground, 
nd FF yet the old has not been driven off the 
' field. 

of 

hu. \ Living Masters of Music. Edited by Rosa 
Sue | Newmarch.—Henry J. Wood. By Rosa New- 
Ne- | march. (Lane.)— The editor opens this new 
16n | series with a musician whose name for the last 
ing | ten years has been continually before the public. 
ms, | As & friend of Mr. Wood’s, she felt the diffi- 


am, | culty of her task ; there was the risk of saying 
‘more than should be said in a man’s lifetime, 


- ‘and yet she was conscious of a certain advan- 
' tage: an ‘‘ intimate glow and sense of actuality ” 
MY | which a study written from an entirely objective 


to | standpoint ‘‘must necessarily lack.” The “glow ” 


lay | is perceptible here and there; on the whole, 
t.” PF however, the author has shown discretion as 
ie; f well as zeal. She does not regard her hero as 
ith | perfect ; as a Beethoven conductor Mr. Wood 


of | ‘has far from said his last word,” and his future 
rt generally she sums up in the two words ‘‘ con- 
nt tinual development.”” The rise of Mr. Wood as 

conductor was rapid, and his progress has been 
of exceptionally brilliant. It is true that he has won 


nd | his reputation by hard work and by enthusiastic 
mn- | love for his art; but he was exceptionally for- 
ed | tunate in meeting with Mr. Robert Newman, 
ich | who gave him opportunities for gaining know- 
mnt | ledge, experience, and publicity such as had 
nd | never previously fallen to the lot of any British 


‘conductor. At the end of the volume there is a 


an | very useful list of novelties produced by Mr. 


118 | Wood at the Symphony, Promenade, and Sun- 
day Concerts. 

- ) Essai Historique sur la Musique en Russie. 

ti- Par Arthur Pougin. (Paris, Librairie Fisch- 


bacher.)— Berlioz and Liszt were both attracted 
he |) by Russian music ; the latter, indeed, thought 
ito | that in the immediate future the composers of 
is- | that country would exert a powerful influence ; 
ch | and he has proved a true prophet. During the 
ry |) past twenty years Tschaikowsky, not to speak 
of many other talented composers, has won a 
mn | reputation which bids fair to be lasting. Our 

author gives a highly interesting sketch of 
Russian music from 1755, when Elizabeth 
Y- || Petrovna conceived the idea of creating a 
2, \ national opera, the immediate outcome of which 
is. } was Araja’s ‘Céphale and Procris,.’ He naturally 
at | devotes many pages to Glinka, and en passant 
ts | We may express regret that the composer’s two 
a- | operas, ‘Life for the Tsar’ and ‘ Rousslane 
and Ludmilla,’ are almost unknown in this 
country, though the former was performed 
at Covent Garden many seasons ago. In the 
a modern Russianschool, represented among others 
\ by César Cui, Balakirew, and Rimsky-Korsakow, 
of § M. Pougin recognizes merits, but takes a certain 
y Hdelight in exposing its extravagant art views. 
From his high estimate of Rubinstein as a com- 
m f poser we gather that he is more in sympathy 
4 § with the old than with modern forms, especially 
a8 regards opera. He says :— 





ie 





YUM 





“Rubinstein conserve les formes traditionneHes 
de lopéra......et ne se perd pas dans les méandres 
infinis du ‘récitatif mélodique,’ si bien fait pour 
endormir les gens.” 

This attitude of our author must be taken into 
consideration in reading his instructive and 
interesting essay. 








Musical Gossig, 


Dr. W. H. Cumatrnas, Principal of the Guild- 
hall School of Music, conducted the orchestral 
concert given by the students at the City of 
London School on the evening of Wednesday of 
last week. The programme contained Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony and Auber’s Overture 
to ‘Masaniello,’ both works being carefully 
played. A novelty was the ‘Erse Suite,’ by 
Mr. Finucane, the Wingham Memorial Scholar. 
Of the four movements, the second, a pic- 
turesque and characteristic ‘March,’ and the 
third, a melodious and cleverly scored ‘ Lament,’ 
proved the most attractive, the Prelude being 
rather too boisterous, while the final ‘ Gigue’ 
had nothing distinctive about it. Mr. Albert 
Cazaubon, who played the solo in Ernst’s Violin 
Concerto in F sharp minor, was frequently at 
fault as regards intonation, but exhibited tech- 
nical facility. 

Tae Moody-Manners season of three months 
at Drury Lane begins on May 21st with 
‘Faust.’ ‘The Bohemian Girl’ will be given on 
the 23rd, ‘Daughter of the Regiment’ on the 
24th, Halévy’s ‘The Jewess’ on the 25th, 
‘ Trovatore ’ on the 26th, ‘Mignon’ on the 27th, 
and ‘Lohengrin’ (matinée) and ‘Martha’ on 
the 28th. Other operas mentioned are ‘ Mari- 
tana,’ ‘Lily of Killarney,’ ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ 
‘ Peter the Shipwright,’ ‘ Philemon and Baucis,’ 
and ‘ Tannhiiuser.’ 


Tue scheme of the Gloucester Festival, which 
begins on September 4th, includes ‘The 
Apostles’ and an orchestral work by Dr. Elgar, 
anew choral work by Sir Hubert Parry, and a 
short oratorio, ‘The Holy Innocents,’ by Mr. 
A. Herbert Brewer, cathedral organist and 
festival conductor. 


Dr. Ricnarp Stravss’s ‘Symphonia Domes- 
tica’ was produced at the Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on March 21st, under the direction of 
the composer. The sub-title of the work is 
‘Ein Tag aus meinem Familleleben,’ and from 
a long account in the New York Times of 
March 22nd it seems that the composer has 
explained much of the meaning of the music. 
He, however, presents it to the world without 
detailed programme. From what we read it 
seems to have all the qualities, good and bad, 
and extravagant features which characterize his 
‘Also sprach Zarathustra’ and his ‘ Don 
Quixote.’ 


TE Joachim Quartet has been giving success- 
ful Beethoven recitals at Paris and Brussels. 


Tue Bach Choir Concert announced last week 
is on Tuesday, May 17th, not Wednesday the 
18th. 


Tue late Gerard Francis Cobb, for many 
years a well-known don at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was also familiar to the outside 
world as a popular musical composer. Of his 
songs may be specially noted the setting of 
many of Kipling’s ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads’ and 
‘The Scent of the Lilies,’ which enjoyed great 
popularity. He further composed much effec- 
tive church music, and both officially and 
privately took a keen part in promoting musical 
study in Cambridge. 


THERE was a special commemoration at 
Vienna of the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Salomon Sulzer. He was born at 
Hohenems (Vorarlberg) on March 30th, 1804, 
and settled in 1826 in Vienna, where for fifty- 
six years as reformer of the music of the 





synagogue, and as professor of singing at the 
Conservatorium der Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, he was held in high esteem. He died 
in 1890. 


THE death is announced of Josef Rebicek, 
royal music director, and until recently con- 
ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 
He was born at Prague in 1844, and trained as 
violinist at the Conservatorium of that city. In 
1861 Liszt engaged him for the Court orchestra 
at Weimar, but two years later he returned to 
Prague, and became leader at the new national 
theatre. In 1882 he was appointed Capell- 
meister at Warsaw, and went afterwards in 
the same capacity to Pest, Wiesbaden, and 
finally Berlin. He was known as the composer 
of a symphony and a concert overture. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
. Sunday Society Concert, 3.80, Queen’s Hall. 
- Musical Festival, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
. Simplex Piano Concert, 3, Salle Erard. 
_ Misses Prior and Mr. A. Smith’s Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
. Musical Festival, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
- Royal Amateur Orchestra, Ladies’ Concert, 8.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Miss Adela Verne’s Recital, 8.30, Salle Erard 
Tuvrs. Mile. Tremelli’s Vocal Recital, 8 30, Zolian Hall. 
Frat. Mr. Landon Ronald's Ballad Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
. Musical Festival, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Metzler’s last Recital, 3, Zolian Hall 
— Mr. Lamond’s Chopin Recital, 3 30, Bechstein Hall. 








DRAMA 


_—~— 


THE WEEK. 


TrRry’s.—' A Maid from School,’ Comedy in Three Acts. 
By Frank Stayton. 

Comepy.—‘ Sunday,’ a Play in Four Acts. 
Raceward. 


Tue two plays which Easter, so far as 
the West-End theatres are concerned, has 
brought with it, are specimens of the kind of 
work which managers are held to be in a 
conspiracy to suppress. If we suppose the 
arraignment involved to be true, the fact 
that it can be sustained seems to imply 
more intelligence on the part of a much 
derided body than can ordinarily be laid 
to its charge. An argument more easily 
maintainable is that the occasional accept- 
ance of works of the class shows to what 
shifts theatrical managers are driven in the 
search for dramas that are viable, 

‘A Maid from School’ is the product of a 
man not wholly without experience on the 
stage, one or two previous pieces from his 
pen having seen the light, and one even, 
‘Mrs. Willoughby’s Kiss,’ having obtained a 
measure of popularity. Altogether inferior 
to that work is its successor, which is built 
on thoroughly conventional lines, and is a 
direct outcome of Robertsonian inspiration. 
The conditions under which it was produced 
did not supply any adventitious aid, the 
part of the heroine, a peer’s daughter who 
marries an usher, being taken by an actress 
who seeks, with no conspicuous success, to 
turn to advantage gifts that proved service- 
able in musical comedy or on the music-hall 
stage. Notriumph such as attended some 
predecessors in the task she undertakes 
seems in store for Miss Kitty Loftus, who 
will probably be wise in returning to her 
former line of parts. ‘A Maid from School’ 
was first seen at Folkestone in November 
last, when it was given with a cast differing 
little, if at all, from that now assigned it. 

‘Sunday,’ the work of a species of limited 
syndicate half hiding itself behind the 
collective title of Thomas Raceward, also 
first tried its fortunes at a South-coast 
watering-place, having been given by Mr. 
Fred Terry and Miss Julia Neilson at East- 
bourne in January. It is, on the whole, more 
ambitious and less inept than‘ A Maid from 


By Thomas 
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School,’ but is, like that, imitative and con- 
ventional. What Robertson has done for 
Mr. Stayton, Bret Harte does for Thomas 
Raceward, ‘‘ Limited,” and Sunday, the joy 
of Silver Creek, though of more respectable 
parentage, and on the whole more happy 
in her environment, is in the main a female 
counterpart of ‘‘Tommy,” otherwise ‘the 
d——4d little Cuss,”’ otherwise ‘‘ the ‘ Luck’ 
of Roaring Camp.” But, unfortunately, 
the humanizing touches of Bret Harte’s 
marvellous story are not effectively pre- 
served. Some power of characterization is, 
however, shown in the presentation of the 
four rough and good-hearted miners, who, 
accepting the trust forced on them by a 
dying “mate,” bring up his infant off- 
spring, a girl, who brightens their lives and 
brings out what is best in their unregene- 
rate disposition. When Sunday reaches 
ripe womanhood her position in the midst 
of her four protectors, or ‘ fathers,” offers 
some difficulty. This is easily surmounted. 
Less easy is it, however, to reconcile Sun- 
day’s claims to dominate Silver Creek with 
her influence over the high-born world to 
which, after her visit to England, she 
_— to belong. What is most nearly 
ramatic in her story springs from the fact 
that the man whose love she wins in 
England, and to whom her own heart goes 
out, proves to be the brother of one who 
in America has met his death during a 
criminal assault upon her. This interposes 
between the pair a conventional barrier, 
which for a while seems likely to become 
real, but isin the end removed. A certain 
amount of sympathy is begotten in scenes, 
but the play as a whole is crude and of 
little account. Some capable actors—includ- 
ing Miss Julia Neilson (who looks hand- 
some as the heroine), Mr. Fred Terry (who 
gives a natural and picturesque rendering 
of her lover), Mr. Beveridge, and others 
—take part in an interpretation which may 
well become effective when it is less 
funereal in pace. There is, however, an act 
too much in the piece, and the opening 
scenes of the fourth act are exceptionally 
unskilful and dispiriting. 








Dramatic Gossip, 


Mr. Tree’s return to His Majesty’s, and 
his resumption of his old part of Zakkuri, has 
put new life into ‘ The Darling of the Gods.’ It 
is not easy to believe how much added vitality 
is imparted to the performance by his reappear- 
ance in what, though a grim and powerful if 
fantastic creation, can scarcely be regarded as a 
part of primary importance. 


On the production at the Court on the 
26th inst. of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘ Candida,’ 
Miss Kate Rorke will play Candida; Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother, Proserpine Gurnett ; Mr. 

orman McKinnel, the Rev. James Mavor 
Morell; and Mr. Granville Barker, Eugene 
Marchbanks. 


THE cast of Congreve’s ‘Way of the World,’ 
which is to be given by the Mermaid Society on 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th inst., is announced. It 
is entirely experimental, being made up of our 
younger actors, 


Miss Extten Terry will produce at the 
Theatre Royal, Nottingham, ‘The Good Hope,’ 
an adaptation by Mr. Christopher St. John 
of Hermann Heijermans’s four-act drama, given 
in the April of 1903 by the Stage Society at 
the Imperial. 





To the English, whose reception first made 
her believe in herself, Madame Bernhardt 
dedicates the first part of her memoirs now 
appearing inthe Windsor Magazine. 


THERE is significance in the suggestion of 
Mrs. Craigie in the Fortnightly Review that a 
school of psychology might with advantage pre- 
cede a national theatre. Meanwhile ‘A Time 
to Love,’ a new play by this clever lady, is, it 
is said, to be given before long at a West-End 
theatre. 


Miss Kare Rorke, Miss Carlotta Addison, 
Mr. George Shelton, and Mr. Lovell will take 
part in the production of Mr. Louis N. Parker’s 
version of ‘La Maison,’ forthcoming at Terry’s 
Theatre on the 28th inst. 


Mr. George ALEXANDER has transferred to 
Mr. Charles Frohman * Business is Business,’ 
an adaptation by Mr. Robert Hichens of ‘ Les 
Affaires sont les Aftaires,’ by M. Octave Mirbeau. 
Originally intended for production at the St. 
James’s, the piece will, it is understood, now 
see the light in America. 


‘TomMy AND HIS ANGEL’ is the title of the 
one-act play in which Madame Réjane and Mr. 
Lewis Waller will appear in June next. It is 
written partly in French and partly in English. 


A MELODRAMA by Mr. Oswald Brand, entitled 
‘The Bridge of Sighs,’ was produced on Monday 
at the Grand Theatre, Islington. It owes to 
Hood something more than its title. 


Miss Viota TREE is likely to be seen at His 
Majesty’s in Viola, the part in which she has, 
as we have stated, madea successful début in the 
country. 


‘Tue Youncer Mrs. Paxk.ine,’ an adapta- 
tion by Mr. Haddon Chambers of ‘ Le Détour’ 
of M. Bernstein, has been produced in New 
York and Boston with Miss Annie Russell as 
the heroine. It is likely to be seen before very 
long in London. 


‘THE PRAYER OF THE SworpD,’ a play of 
medieval Italian life by Mr. Bernard Fagan, 
has been chosen for the opening piece of the pro- 
mised experiment in management of Messrs. 
Oscar Asche and Otho Stuart. The heroine of 
the piece will be played by Miss Lily Brayton. 


THE Royal Academy Exhibition will, it is 
stated, include a painting by Mr. John Collier 
of Miss Terry, Mrs. Kendal, and Mr. Tree in 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ This resump- 
tion of a form of art neglected for half a 
century may be regarded as satisfactory. 


‘La MonvansterR’ of MM. de Caillavet, de 
Flers, and Jeoffrin, in which Madame Réjane 
and M. Coquelin have appeared at the Gaité, is 
a success for authors and actors, 








To CorRESPONDENTS—J. A, C.—T. S.—G. E. W.—W. F. I. 
—received. 


C. B.—Will write. 
J. C. H.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£3. d. 
5 Lines of Pearl .. ee oe o - 036 
+» oo» » (Half-Column) .. - 116 0 
AColumn .. ee - o . »- 330 
A Page o - $90 
Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s., and 8d. per line of 
Pearl type beyond. 


IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE SHOULD 
BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM RULE TO RULE. 


Advertisements across Two Columns, one-third extra beyond the 
space occupied, the first charge being 30s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
The Athenrum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.C. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATIO) 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


ECONOMIC INQUIRIES 


AND STUDIES. , | 
By Sir ROBERT GIFFEN, K.O.B. 


*.* Several of the essays included in thes 
volumes formed part of Sir Robert Giffen’s ‘Essay 
in Finance,’ which have been out of print for som) 
years. The bulk of the essays have not, however 
been published before in a collected form, an 
one, on ‘The Present Economic Conditions ani 
Outlook for the United Kingdom,’ is now publishe| 
for the first time. 





WE 


P 


Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


The FOUNDATIONS of MODERN 


EUROPE. Twelve Lectures delivered in the Universi: 
of London by EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, Authe 
of ‘ A New Student’s Atlas of English History,’ ‘ Grae, 
Roman Institutions,’ ‘ History of Civilization,’ &c, 





VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY. 
VOL. III. APRIL 18. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY ¢j 


PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. A New Kaiti 
Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of G.( 
WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Assisted by a Staff of Speci 
ists. With about 450 Llustrations. In 5 vols, 2ls,» 
each; or in half-morocco, 3ls. 6d. net each. To» 
published at intervals of Three Months. 
“‘The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the editr 
and publishers. The book, long since recognized as a classi 
will be more than ever indispensable.” —Magazine of Art, 





Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


PEWTER PLATE. A Historical “y 


Descriptive Handbook, By H. J. L. J. MASSE, MA 
With 100 Illustrations. 





FOURTH THOUSAND, post 8vo, 5s. net. ITS ( 


HOW to IDENTIFY OLD CHINA) 


A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery anj” 
Porcelain. By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON, Witl 
40 Plates and numerous Reproductions of Marks, 


** Of its kind this is quite a model handbook.”’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A New Series of Reprints on Thin Paper. 





AND 





Messrs. BELL have pleasure in announcing tld 
issue, under the above title, of a new Series : 
Reprints of the Classics of all languages, Card AT I 
will be taken to obtain the best possible texts, 
which will in all cases be printed complete any 
unabridged. I 

The volumes are printed in a handy six 
(63 by 4} in.), on thin but opaque paper, and are 
simply and attractively bound. A special cover 
and end-papers have been designed by Mr. A. A. 
Martin, and title-pages by Mr. D. Clayton im ca 


IT 


The prices of the volumes are 2s. net in cloth, 
and 3s. net in leather. 

The Volumes will be issued Fortnightly, begit' 
ning with the following :— | 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 


TION, and The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. man 


(Ready. 4 


with an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINI 
° [ Ready. 


ELLIS. 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 8vols. [Vol. J. .4pril 15. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A Ne 


Edition in 4 vols., containing all the Essays, Lectures 
and Poems, and a Number of Miscellaneous Pieces. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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~NEW SERIES 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


No. 1. JANUARY 2. 


Price FOURPENCE. 





DAILY MAIL, January 15. 

“That invaluable little journal Notes and Queries 
thas entered with the new year on its Tenth Series, 
a series consisting of twelve volumes. It was 
started fifty-five years ago, and, as the editor 
points out, some contributors to the first number, 
such as Lord Aldenham, are still contributors, 
This is an admirable continuity. The first editor, 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, invented the word ‘ folk-lore.’ 
The present editor, who took the chair in 1883, is 
renowned in other quarters, for he is no other than 
Mr. Joseph Knight, the veteran dramatic critic, 
who probably knows more of the literary figures 
of the last fifty years than any one else living.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, January 4. 

“It is difficult to realize that half a century and 
five years have elapsed since Notes and Queries, 
with its familiar motto from Captain Cuttle, first 
appeared to enlighten the world. It is not without 
solid reason that the editor, in beginning with the 
current number a fresh series, points out the 
amount of work accomplished since the first 
number, The editor, himself a veteran, can point 
to a bodyguard that has served under most or all 
of his predecessors. Lord Aldenham, Mr, Edward 
Peacock, and Mr. E. H, Coleman are among those 
who have contributed to the latest as well as the 
earliest volumes of Notes and Queries,” 


GLOBE, January 2. 

‘*We heartily congratulate the editor of Notes 
and Queries upon beginning the Tenth Series of 
that most useful periodical. He does not make 
by any means an extravagant claim for it when 
he declares with justifiable pride that ‘out of the 
queries that have appeared and been answered 
books have been extracted, and there are not 
wanting works of reference which would never 
have been attempted had the information pre- 
served in its pages been inaccessible,’” 


STAR, January 6. 

**Mr, Joseph Knight, the well-beloved editor of 
Notes and Queries, in congratulating his readers 
apon the dawn of another year and the beginning 
of a fresh Series, takes the opportunity of pointing 
to the amount of work that has been accomplished 
during the fifty-five years in which Notes and 
Queries has been before the public, It is now a 
<ommonplace to say that no serious study can often 
be conducted without the one hundred and odd 
volumes of Notes and Queries being constantly 
laid under contribution, Out of the queries that 
have appeared and been answered books have been 
extracted, and there are not wanting works of 
reference which would never have been attempted 
had the information preserved in its pages been 
inaccessible. Mr. Knight slyly remarks :—‘ That 
the study of antiquities, like that of the law, is 
conducive to long life is testified by the signatures 
still to be found in our pages, and the editor, 
himself a veteran, can point to a bodyguard that 
thas served under most or all of his predecessors,’ 
We congratulate Mr. Knight on his persistent 
youthfulness, for he is a ‘veteran’ only in a 
Pickwickian sense. To the usefulness of Notes and 
Queries we can ourselves testify, and we wish it 
Ye its editor a Happy New Year and many of 
them.” 


Congratulatory Notices also appear in the 
DAILY GRAPHIC, PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
MORNING POST, and others. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E,C. 





ELEVENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E,C. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


*¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LIMITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, H.C. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


FLAG, 








THE NATIONAL 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 
according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 





: Last Week’s ATHENAGUM contains Articles on 


EUROPEAN THOUGHT in the NINETEENTH: CENTURY. 

CAPT. BRINKLEY on CHINA. The POETRY of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 

An ILLUSTRATED RECORD of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The WORSHIP of the DEAD. The NAPOLEON of NOTTING HILL. 

LOCAL HISTORY. ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. FRENCH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Sir Robert Giffen’s Economic Inquiries and Studies; Naval Development in 
the Century ; The House of Quiet; The Balkans from Within ; Singoalla; A Compendium of the 
Canon Law; Winchester Long Rolls; Twelve Trifles; A Conspiracy under the Terror; The Society 
of To-morrow ; Pocket Edition of Ruskin, and other Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD; ‘The POPISH PLOT’; ‘The, PSALMS in HUMAN LIFE’; The UNI- 
VERSITY of DURHAM; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

ALSO— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Metallurgy of Steel; Animal Education; Botanical Literature; Natural History; 
Anthropological Notes; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Two Books on G. F. Watts; The Wallace Collection; Morel-Ladeuil; The Whitechapel 
Art Gallery ; Among the Norfolk Churches ; The Hawkins Sale; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Philharmonic Concert; Popular Concert; Royal Academy Students’ Concert; Broadwood 
Concerts; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Irish Theatre ; Gossip. 





The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Aud of all Newsagents, 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


MR. JOHN LANE begs to announce that he 
will publish on APRIL I3. 


NEW LETTERS 
THOMAS ‘CARLYLE. 


Edited and Annotated 
By ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 
Witb Notes, Introduction, and numerous Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 25s. net. 


READY APRIL 13. 


THE FISHERS. A Novel. 


By HENRY HARRIS. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


The NAPOLEON of NOTTING HILL. 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. With a Map and 
7 Iliustrations and a Cover Design by W. GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE in a GARRISON TOWN 
(Aus einer kleinen Garnison). By Lieutenant BILSE. 
The Novel Suppressed by the German Government. 
With Portrait of the Author, Summary of the Court- 
Martial, and an Introduction by ARNOLD WHITE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY FRIEND PROSPERO. By Henry 
ae of ‘The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,’ &c. 


JUNIPER HALL. A Rendezvous of 
Certain Illustrious Personages during the French 
Revolution, including Alexander D’Arblay and Fanny 
Burney. By CONSTANCE HILL, Author of ‘Jane 
Austen : her Homes and her Friends.” Numerous I]lus- 
trations by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions from 
various Contemporary Portraits. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 





TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY ; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English’ ‘Trans- 


lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 
2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 


MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the oly 
Scriptures. 


Published by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED to 1904, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
price Sixpence. 
the YOUNG, 


STRONOMY for 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Remy yg Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 
ne 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 


EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
ee ssa74 or both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 


eo Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 
Lane, B.C. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
BA. Eo ge Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
“Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 

Guardian. 
ant Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 





EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, Ba F.R.A.S. 4 “i 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 





DINNEFORD’ S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 
d INDIGESTIO: 


An 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
adies, Children, and Infants 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


"HEARTBURN, 
OUT, 





CONSTABLE’S 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


—e— 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


BELCHAMBER. 


HOWARD OVERING STURGIS, 
Author of ‘Tim,’ ‘All that was Possible.’ 


THE IMPERIALIST. 


SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN 
(Mrs. Everard Cotes), 
Author of ‘ Those Delightful Americans,’ 


READY SHORTLY. 
“INCOMPARABLE 
BELLAIRS” 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


Authors of ‘ The Star Dreamer’ and ‘ The Bath 
Comedy.’ 


MARY JOHNSTON’S NEW ROMANCE, 


SIR MORTIMER. 


By the Author of ‘ Audrey,’ ‘ By Order of the 
Company,’ and ‘ The Old Dominion.’ 


NOW READY. 


THE DELIVERANCE. 


ELLEN GLASGOW, 
Author of ‘ The Battle Ground,’ ‘ The Voice 
of the People,’ &c. 
With Illustrations in Colour by FRANK 
SCHOONOVER. 


“ An unusual and remarkable novel, which will 
add fresh laurels to Miss Glasgow’s fame, There 
is a breadth of treatment, a skilful handling of 
great national emotions, an all-pervading atmo- 
sphere which mark out this novel from its fellows.” 

Academy. 


BINDWEED. 


NELLIE K, BLISSETT, 
Author of ‘ The Concert Director,’ &c. 


“Shows Miss Blissett’s powers at their best.” 
Outlook, 


THE LADDER OF TEARS. 


G. COLMORE, 


Author of ‘ The Strange Story of Hester 
Wynne,’ &c. 





THE TUTORS LOVE STORY. 


WALTER FRITH, 
Author of ‘ In Search of Quiet,’ &c. 
‘Mr. Frith is to be warmly congratulated on 


his latest work.”— Court Journal, 
‘** An exceptionally good story.”— Outlook, 


J. NISBET & CO’S LIST. 


—_—_~~—. 
“RECORD OF A NOBLE LIFE.” 


DEAN FARRAR’S LIFE. 
By his Son, R. A. FARRAR, M.D. 
In 1 vol. with Portrait in Photogravure, extra crown 8vo, 
6s. net (postage 4d.). 


** The portrait he has drawn is undoubtedly lifelike...... It 
was a wonderful career, and it deserves this filial yet faithful 
record.” — Times. 

‘*Dr. Farrar has compiled a refreshing and exceedingly 
human account of bis father.” —Pali Mali Gazette. 

‘*A lively and sympathetic presentment of a fine cha- 
racter and a noble 7s 

G. W. E. Russexz in the Daily Chronicle. 


MISS JANE H. FINDLATER’S NEW BOOK. 


STONES fromaGLASS HOUSE. 
Essays in Novel Criticism by a Novelist, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

‘*Miss Findlater has opinions and an admirable gift of 
expressing them.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 

**Miss Findlater in these essays touches with true 
critical judgment many ‘of the glaring weaknesses of 
modern fiction.” —Scotsman, 


LETTERS OF FE. R. GURNEY 


(Mrs. Russell Gurney). Edited by her NIECE. 
With Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d, 


‘The most delightful reading...... It is impossible to speak 
too highly of these letters, or of the beautiful life and 
character which they display.”—Speaker. 

‘* We cannot too warmly recommend this book.” 

Spectator. 


THE BLUE CLOTH LIBRARY 


Containing Novels and Stories by well-known Authors. 
In blue cloth, large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Story of a Mother. By J. H. FinpDLATER. 
A Union of Hearts. By K. Tynan. 


Cashiered. Stories of the South African Veldt. 
By ANDREW BALFOUR, 


A Tale of Two Cities. By CHARLEs DICKENS. 
A Dream’s Fulfilment. By Mrs. WALrorp. 
The Work of Oliver Byrd. By A. SeraEanr. 
Poor Sons of a Day. By ALLAN M‘AvLAy. 
Cranford. By Mrs. GASKELL. 

Lady Rosalind. By Mrs. MaRsHALL. 


The Cleverest Woman in England. By 
L. T. MEADE. 


Adam Bede. By Georce Enior. 
The Mill on the Floss. By Grorcs Exior. 
The Measure of a Man. By L. PRescorr. 


Little Women and Good Wives. By 
L. M. ALCOT 


The ‘iaaies’ in White. By Witx1e Couns. 


THE SELECT SERIES. 


Containing Books of great historical and biographical 
interest. 


In handsome green cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, each. 
Froissart in Britain. By Henry NEwBo.r, 
F. G. Tait. A Life Record. By J. L. Low. 


Lord Roberts. A Life for Boys. By VIOLET 
BROOKE-HUNT. 


Childhood of Queen Victoria. By Mrs. 
GERALD GURNEY. 
Cathedral Cities of England. By Mrs. 


MARSHALL 

Tudor Queens and Princesses. By Saran 
TYTLER. 

Westminster Abbey. By VioLet BRooKE- 
HUNT. 


New Volumes will shortly be added to this Series, 


JAMES NISBET & CO., LIMITED, 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltp., Westminster. 


21, Berners Street, London, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW INDIAN ROMANCE, 


THE SANYASI. 
By F. E. PENNY, Author of ‘A Mixed Marriage.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The story deals with that side of Indian native life which Mr. J. C. Oman has dealt with more seriously in his book on ‘The Mystics and Ascetics of India.’. The principal 


character is a sanyasi of the South of India, who has all the Oriental leaning towards the achievement of communion with the Divine Being by means of self-purification, but whose 
Oriental ideas are modified by a Western education and b tact with Kur ”"— Madras Mail, 


y 
“A charming Anglo-Indian story, healthy and invigorating.’ "— Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘*If only for the sake of Mrs. Dunbar's delightful butler ‘Miggle,’ Mrs. Penny’s book would be well worth reading. Rarely do we come across a figure at once so characteristic, 
so humorous, and so sympathetic.” —Datly Telegraph. 


A DRAMATIC NARRATIVE OF GREAT EVENTS.—IMMEDIATELY, royal 8vo, 1,000 pages, cloth, 16s. net. 


THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIME. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. With nearly 500 fine Illustrations. 
** A book which attempts to do for the United States what Mr. Justin McCarthy has done for England has been completed by Mr. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor of the University 


of Nebraska. ‘The United States in Our Own Time’ covers the years 1870-1903, and is described as ‘A History from Reconstruction to Expansion.’ A feature of the volume (which 
ins nearly 1,000 pages) consists of about 500 illustrations.”— Northern Whig. 


A CONSPIRACY UNDER THE TERROR. 


By PAUL GAULOT, Author of ‘ Love and Lovers of the Past.’ Translated by C. LAROCHE, M.A. With Illustrations and Facsimiles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 


By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, Author of ‘ Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire.’ With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“Wholly delightful.”— To-day. ‘* Clever and entertaining throughout.’ "—Literary World. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. | 
WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? By FLorence Warben, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh.’ 


“* Miss Warden at her best.” —Outlook, 


The MONEY-MAKER. By Georces Ousnet, Author of ‘The Ironmaster.’ Translated by F. RorHwE.t. 


“It certainly deserves a place among the best of the author's works.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The POET and his GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Saran Tyrver, Author of ‘Sir David’s Visitors,’ &e. 
RANDAL of RANDALHOLME: a Tyneside Tragedy. By Austin Cuarg, Author of ‘ By the Rise of the River.’ 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
PATSEY the OMADAUN. By M. Mc.D. Bonkty, K.C., Author of ‘Dora Myrl.’ 


* Deliciously racy and humorouas...... A dozen hearty laughs in every chapter.”— Ladies’ Field. 
V.C.: a Chronicle of Castle Barfield and of the Crimea. By D. Curistize Murray, Author of ‘ Joseph's Coat.’ 


** A clever, brisk, ingenious, diverting, and touching t story. "—World, © 





























= MRS. CAUDLE. By GeorGe R. Sts. Fcap. on, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


‘* Brimful of humour......Sparkling wit.”— Yorkshire Post. _ 





NEW SIX- SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. - 
WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Ciark RussELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.”’ 


A GREAT MAN. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 

The COMMUNE. By Pavt and Vicror Marauerirre, Authors of ‘The Disaster.’ Translated by FrepERIC LEEs. 
The PERIL of an EMPIRE. By R. Jonnsron, Author of ‘The Old Land,’ &e. 

DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. By Witiiam WesraLt, Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle.’ 








The PICAROONS: a San Francisco Night’s Entertainment. By GELEerr BurGess and WILL Irwix. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. [April 15. 








CHEAPER EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 
MANY WAYS of LOVE. By Frep. Wuisnaw. With 8 Illustrations | The GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Argnoup Bennett, Author 


by WARWICK GOBLE and B. SCHUMACHER. of ‘ Anna of the Five Tow 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OvirHant. With 12 Illustrations by |The WOMAN of MYSTERY. By G. Ouvzr. 
ARTHUR HOPKINS and HENRY WOODS. | The CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Diana Barrington,’ 


With 12 Illustrations by FRED. PEGRAM. 


The ORANGE GIRL. By WALTER Besant. With 8 Illustrations by | A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By Frank Barrerr, Author of 
FRED. PEGRAM. * Fettered for Life’ 


Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 











ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Paty, Author of ‘Eliza,’ &c. | The FOOLISH VIRGINS. By ALFRED SurrRo, Author of ‘Women 
NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Picture cloth, flat backs. 
‘The MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovan. ZAMBRA the DETECTIVE. By Heapon Hit. 


The REBEL QUEEN. By WatrerR Besant. 
A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE. By Louis Zanewitt. | WANTED! By Dick Donovan. 


BRITISH VIOLIN-MAKERS, Classical and Modern. By|The LIFE and TIMES | of the YOUNG PRETENDER. 





the Rev. W. MEREDITH MORRIS, B. A. With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, From the State Papers, &c. C. EWALD. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CONFESSIONS of a JOURNALIST, By Curis HrAty. With | LONDON. By Sir WALTER BESANT. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 
a Portrait. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. Shortly. leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. (New Volume of the “ 8t. Martin’ 8 Library.”) 











ROME. 387 £ . NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
. By Emre Zoua. FOR FAITH . ByW BESANT. 
NO NAME. By Wrrkte Cotttnys. ond PRERROS pe ee 


WALTER’S WORD. By James Payy. PUT YOURSELF in his PLACE. By Cuaruizs READE. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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